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[ Lebanese Cease-Fire Holding; 
i Forces Fortify Their Positions 


; By William Claiborne 

H'as/ungnwi Post Service 

■ BEIRUT — Lebanese Army 
troops and Shiite Moslem militia- 
men reinforced their positions 
around the Chatila refugee camp 
Tuesday as the cease-fire that end- 
ed three days of fighting appeared 
to bold. 

Three shells landed at Beirut In- 
ternational Airport as planes took, 
off and landed, bnt the airport re- 
maincd open. The source of the fire 
was not known. 

Following three days of fighting. 


touched off when French para- 
troopers of the multinational force 
abandoned two positions near the 
camp, both sides pulled back to 
their own positions. The army 
moved to strongholds dose to the 
main airport highway while the 
Shiite militia, Amai, occupied the 
other side of the highway adjacent 
to the predominantly f>hnte area 
south of ibe capital. 

The army and Amai appeared 
intent on adhering to the cease-fire, 
since it is widely feared that re- 
newed fighting could lead to events 
that neither side wants: a confron- 


Reagan Absolves Officers 
Of AU Blame in Bombing 


The Associated Press 

.WASHINGTON - President 
Ronald Reagan said Tuesday. that 
local Marine commanders would 
not be punished in' connection with 
the Oct. 23 truck bombing of Ma- 
rine headquarters in BeiruL 
“If there is to be blame, it should 
rest in this office and with this 
1 president," he told reporters at the 
'‘. mute House. “J accept ibis re- 
sponsibility." 

The bombing killed 241 U.S. ser- 
vicemen, and dozens were injured 
A report issued last week by the 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tee's subcommittee on investiga- 
tions blamed all levels of the chain 
of command for permitting lax se- 
curity. It singled oat Colonel Timo- 
thy J. Geraghty,' then commander 
of the Marine contingent in Beirut, 
for “serious errors in judgment in 
failing to provide better protection 
for his troops.” 

■ Without naming anyone. Ml 


local commanders for not “fully 
comprehending" the threat posed 
by terrorists. 

Asked whether the United States 
would maintain its presence in 
Lebanon, Mr. Reagan said: “We 
are reviewing all the facets of this, 
the locale, everything else, and are 
going to intensively look at all the 
alternatives.” 

“But I do bdicve,"yes, "that while 
there’s hope for peace, we have to 
remain," he said 

There are 1,800 marines in Leba- 
non. The United States, Italy, 
France and Britain are providing 
troops to the international force 
wbue the Lebanese government 


pursues national reconciliation 

raHrg. 

The Pentagon prepared its own 
report on the truck bombing which 
officials have said is also critical of 
security preparations. Mr. Reagan 
said most of the recommendations 
of the Pentagon report had already 
been carried out and those that 
have not would be soon. 

The report, prepared by a com- 
mission headed by former Admiral 
Robert LJ. Long, was to be made 
public Friday but was held back for 
White House review. It probably 
will be released in some form 
Wednesday, officials said 

Mr. Reagan also said he would 
like a “better understanding" of the 
Rev. Jesse L- Jackson's planned 
trip to Syria to look into the plight 
of a captured navy flier. 

He said the United States is “do- 
ing everything we can and working 
as completely as we can diplomati- 
cally" to bring about the release of 
Lieutenant Robert O. Goodman 
Jn, a bombardier-navigator, who 
was captured after his jet was shot 
down Dec. 4. 

Mr. Jackson, a Democratic presi- 
dential candidate, contends that 
the United States has not done 
enough to secure Lieutenant Good- 
man's release and plans to go to 
Syria Friday to learn more about 
his situation. 

He said Tuesday, . however, that 
be may cancel his mission if Mr. 
Reagan asks him not to go. 

“At this point, we would be in- 
clined not to go in absolute defi- 
ance,” Mr. Jackson said after brief- 
ing at the State Department. “The 
president's intervention is a factor 
to be considered." 


tation in the streets of west Beirut 
and mass defections from the army 
by Shiite soldiers. 

The army secured the Sabin and 
Chatila refugee camps, where hun- 
dreds of refugees died in a massa- 
cre last year, sending patrols into 
the muddy streets and establishing 
roadblocks at the entrance. Al- 
though the Italian contingent to the 
multinational force is maintainin g 
positions in the camps. Lebanese 
troops appeared in control 

Residents of Chatila said that an 
army commando unit has been ar- 
resting scores of Palestinian youths 
and taking them away in trucks to 
an unknown destination. The army 
command confirmed Tuesday 
night that 130 persons had been 
arrested in Chatila, but said that all 
but 62 of them were released after 
questioning. 

The shells that hit near the air- 
port runway landed in mid-after- 
noon as a plane of Middle East 
Airlines, Lebanon's national carri- 
er, landed after a flight from Lon- 
don and another MEA aircraft pre- 
pared to take off for Laraaca, 
Cyprus. Under the Nov. 16 cease- 
fire, the airport was declared a neu- 
tral zone. 

U.S. marines, who hold the air- 
port perimeter, went on the highest 
alert, retreating to their bunkers 
during the attack, according to a 
spokesman. 

Meanwhile, the British contin- 
gent to the multinational force suf- 
fered its first casualty when a sol- 
dier driving past a deserted 
building in the southern suburbs 
was slightly iiyured by an explosive 
device in the building. A spokes- 
man for the British Army said it 
was not clear whether the soldier 
was the target of an attack. 

Earlier in the day, an Israeli pa- 
trol in southern Lebanon confront- 
ed a guerrilla squad laying explo- 
sive charges in the port city of 
Sidon. Dining a firefight one Israe- 
li soldier died and three guerrillas 
were killed, according to an Israeli 
spokesman. 

■ Arafat Holds Talks 

Yasser Arafat conferred with 
guerrilla colleagues Tuesday in the 
North Yemeni capital of Sana as 
be planned his next moves in fight- 
ing off challenges to his leadership ; 
of the Palestinian movement, Reu- 
ters reported 

Palestinian sources said mem- 
bers of the military wing of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
had flown in from its Tunis head- 
quarters for the strategy talks. 
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Pope John Paul D met with Mehmet Afi Agca on Tuesday in a ceH at Rebibbia Prison. 

Pope Meets Agca in Prison Cell 


By Henry Kamm 

New York Times Service 

ROME — Pope John Paul li and 
the man who shot him in 1981 sat 
in a prison cell for 20 minutes Tues- 
day, alone, in quiet conversation. 

“What we said to each other is a 
secret between him and me,” the 
pope said when he emerged from 
Mehmet Ali Agra's odL “I spoke to 
him as I would speak to a brother 
whom I have foigjven and who en- 
joys my confidence." 

A Vatican spokesman, the Rev. 
Pierfranco Pas tore, said Mr. Agpa 
knelt and kissed John Paul's ring as 
the pope rose to leave. Mr. Agca. 
23, Is a Turkish Moslem. 

Prison guards and papal officials 
observed the meeting from a corri- 
dor outside the open cell, but the 
two men spoke so quietly that they 
could not be beard. 

The pope publicly forgave Mr. 
Agca. who is serving a life sentence, 
from his hospital bed four days 
after the attempt on iris life in Sl 
P eter’s Square on May 13, 1981. 
Mr Ajcn has jpublidy ^pressed 


repentance. 

The pope was Ml by two bullets 
fired from a pistol at dose range as 
be was driven through a crowd of 
10,000 attending his weekly general 
audience. 

Speaking to inmates in the wom- 
en’s section of Rebibbia Prison af- 


ter his meeting with Mr. Agca, the 
pope said: “I have been able to 
meet the person, whose name is 
known by aD, who in the year 1981, 
on May 13, made an attempt on my 
life. 

“But Providence guided matters 
in its way — exceptional, I would 
say, marvelous — so that today, 
after more than two years, I could 
meet my assailant and repeat ray 
pardon, which I had offered imme- 
diately, and also offered publidy as 
soon as it became possible, in the 
hospital.” 

Hie meeting with Mr. Agca had 
been arranged in detail and amid 
heavy security precautions. 

Mr. Agca is serving bis term in a 
prison outside Rome but was 
brought to Rebibbia Prison recent- 
ly for interrogation in the continu- 
ing investigation into the possibOJ- 
•ty that he had not acted alone. 

A Bulgarian suspect. Serges I. 
Antonov, was provisionally re- 
leased from Rebibbia lost week for 
reasons of health, and he remains 
under house arresi in. Rome. 

Mr. Antonov was -in executi ve in 
the Rome office of Bulgarian Air- 
lines, a factor in suspicions that the 
Bulgarian secret service employed 
Mr. Agca to kill John Paul. Mr. 
Agca was already under death sen- 
tence in absentia for murdering an 
Istanbul newspaper editor. 




Israelis Under the Plague of Distrust 

Many Jews Fear Any Contacts With Their Arab Neighbors 






By David K. Shipler highly edufcaied on both sides even in their separateness, they 

New T,nw* rarc b' mingle. must develop tolerance if they are 

After centuries of lilting on the to carve out a decent life in this 
JERUSALEM — - When dawn same land and a generation after scarred land. Where an Arab-Jew- 
oomes to Israel, it gradually re- the birth of Israel as a modem ish friendship blossoms, it is trea- 
a wakens undent patterns of dis- nation, Jews and Arabs remain sured as something rare and pre- 
trusL steeped in mutual aversion. From dous by those few who value 

The first light touches the stone tolerance, 

alleys in the Old City of Jerusalem, ■ “There are savages on both sides, 

where pious Jews and Moslems ... , «, . » , and there are avflizcd people on 

huny past each other to and from A 1X010. Uivtaea both sides," said Dov Yemriya, a 

their morning prayers. F 7 _,» „r„ Jew who befriended his Arab 

Separately, and in their own J neighbors after battling them when 

worlds, Arab families in their vil- iu, they attacked bis pioneering kib- 

lages and neighborhoods, and Jew- r 0 *? 1 * ® c P erts say Hebrew text- ^ 

ish families in theirs, rise and eat, stereotypes “As soon as the troubles stopped 

prod their children off to their sep- of the Arabs. Page 2. fora whfle,” be said, “1 managed to 

arate schools or arrange for them to “ make good friends with the Arabs, 

play with thdr separate friends. childhood they are nurtured on ste- and this friendship — not only did 
For the most part, Jews and Ar- neotypes of each other, images ran- I enjoy it, it proved strong in the 
abs have their homes and go to forced by their teachers, their times of war that came afterwards, 
their jobs completely apart from peers, their social distance and the Not only is it necessary, it’s also 
one another. The points of contact political violence ot the region. possible." 
are relatively few and far from inti- A recent study found that 63 Now and then, an Arab can re- 


i 


First of a series. 

Some experts say Hebrew text- 
books have negative stereotypes 


oi me ftnms. rage x. fora whAe,” be said, “I managed to 

make good friends with the Arabs, 
childhood they are nurtured on sic- and this fri en ds hip -—not only did 


are relatively few and far from inti- a recent study found that 63 wow ana men, an Aran can re- 
maie. In the first Mush of morning, percent of Israeli Jews surveyed call a fond memory of a friendship 
Arab men cluster on a street in East said they believed they could not with a Jew. Jamil Hamad, a jour- 
Jerusalem, hoping to be hired by trust an Arab; 66 percent of the nalist living in Bethlehem, remem- 
Jews as day laborers in construe- Arabs said they believed they could bers, as a boy in Israel, sometimes 
lion or other menial work. Others not trust a Jew. spending Friday nj ghts with a Jew- 


Now and then, an Arab can re- 


H» AsoaoMd Pnm 

Israeli soldiers with rifles and nightsticks patrolling die streets of Arab East Jerusalem. 


go to jobs in Jewish-owned lac- Israel rules n 
tones, or woric as civil servants in abs as well as 


>t trust a Jew. spending Friday nights with a Jew- 

Israel rules nearly 2 million Ar- uh friend in the next village, 
is as well as 3.3 million Jews. “I remember Shabbat evening," 


Once Down to Earth, U.S. Farms Leap Into Future 


By Richard D. Lyons of plant genetics at the University of CaHfor- 

* New York runs Seniev Dav “- 

... n ... , . Things are happening so fast that 1 have 

CORCORAN, California Imagine the trouble sleeping at night thinking about all 
farm of the future. Such an operation might the new development^ said Dr. Vmston J. 
fight insects less by bombing .diem with huge Brill, who as both a professor of plant genet- 
doses of che micals than by blending sex at- ics at the University of Wisconsin and a vice 


New York Tuns Seniev 


Jewisb-nm offices. The prosperous inside its prc-1967 boitiera, the he said. “I loved to see them light- 

country contains about 650,000 Ar- Mg the candles, praying in a lan- 

abs, who have fnD Israeli citizen- guage which 1 didn’t understand: It 

ship. About 730,000 Arabs live ira- was something T didn't have as a 
~r -ifl der martial law in the West Bank, Moslem. I used to go back to my 

Inn) rIl/7IIY> and 473,000 in the Gaza Strip, mother and father and ask. ‘Why 

mj Mv M. UUU O which have been occupied by the don’t we have that?’ 

Israeli Army since the 1967 war, “To this very day I have a weak- 
nerican, a farming operation About 100,000 live in East Jerusa- ness for candles,” he said, 
gement is considered by some iem, which was annexed in 1967. But there are not «in»gh cm d- 


tractants into insecticides to halve pesticide 
use. 

This farm of the future would have many 
crops that would be sown, cultivated, fertil- 
ized,' harvested, packed and shipped un- 
touched by h uman hands. Photoelectric cells 
would spot which fruit was ready to pack so 
that only ripe fruit readied the market 
9k Underground moisture sensors implanted 
^ p\er dozens of square miles would relay data 
* w A master computer, which would deewom- 
^etiyvbark orders to irrigation pumps provid- 
ing water to cropland. 


president of Cents, a genetic engineering 
company, is widely regarded as a major figure 
is biotechnology. 

Nowhere is the mood of optimism more 
acute than here in Kings County, which, with 

the enormous output of 60 different crops, 
lays claim to being the fanning capital of 
California, if not the world. 

"We’re farming here as dose to the 21st 
century as you can get," said W. Hugh Hand- 
ley, the county agricultural commissioner. 
“Certainly the thick topsoil and the benign 


of Salyer-American, a farming operation 
whose management is considered by some 
agricultural economists to be among the best 
in the nation. 

Salyer-American has pioneered irrigation 
techniques and flood control and has expand- 
ed the use of lasers to direct bulldozers in the 
grading of cropland to better use water and 
fertilizer. 

“The old days of the mom-and-pop farm 
are, unfortunately, a thing of the post,” Mr. 
Salyer said. 

His words were echoed by executives at the 
Pandol Brothers Farm, another expanding 
farm operation 30 miles (48 Idtanetets) south 
of Corcoran, near the hamlet of Rhacrop. 

“I know a lot of people back East think 
we're a bunch of dumb hick farmers right out 
of Steinbeck,” said Jack Pandol Jr, another 


Israel is not a melting pot and ther ride like Dov Yenmyaor Jamil 
neither Arabs nor Jews wish it to Hamad to counteract the bins' 
be. A high premium is placed by prejudice that governs most per- 
both peoples on the preservation of ceptions. 


"' Sg'water to cropland. dimate help. Bui what' makes it all go iTa “ 1 

1 Futuristic as these 'deas may sound, they breed of fanner with the brains to develop 

bong used today m the San Joaquin new techniques and the nerve to take risks j ^jj**** w rc sophisticated bus- 
j Valley in central California, and if the agri- and put innovations into use." ne ^ n ^ . . . « , . ... . 

I cultural visionaries are correct, such innova- “We're at least 25 yeais ahead of the rest of As be spoke, Mr. Pandol was both triong 

' tree methods and equipment are only the the nation in technical expertise," said Mr. r/mSSfiilSJi JrrmSHSt.frS 
be g innin g . Handley, who is also- a walnut fanner. J 150 ’ 000 c 0 ??fe?,3 ,eraflut 

“The revolution under wav will allow a . “We’re not doing barfly, but we still con- y ^h 1 

rapid extension of die limits of plant produc- ader agriculture here to be in ihe damages of console, whia m turn gave or- 

tivity," says Dr. Lawrence Rappoport, head technology,” said Scott Salyer, vice prcsdeat (Continued on Pbge 2, CoL 3) 


thw distinctness. The Israeli Jews’ fear of Arabs, 

Hementsof the Arabs language^ deriving from long years of war and 
food and architecture have filtered terrorism, runs from the broad po- 
uuo Israeh Jewish culture, and firical levd to the small-scale pra- 
Arab traditionalism has been sonal attitude. It dominates policy 
somewhat revised by the Western debates in government and paren- 
wtiues miponed by the Jews from tal concerns over the safety ofJew- 
Europe and North America. ish daughtere. It contains the hard 

There is era a certain fasema- calculations of pra gm.-itunn and rfo 
uon across the cultural barriers, fancies of racism 

B5 a- as 

awafr- SSHHS 

mixed neighborhoods. And inter- anAn * br 

marriage, which occurs infrequent- Even in tolerance, there is oittn 

ly, is usually a difficult experience egalitarianism than a romantic 
for couples and thrir children. paternalism shown by Jews toward 

Some Jews and Arabs say they see as the Arabs’ quaint, 

believe that there can be coeds- traditional tribalism, much as 
tence without integration; that (Continued cm Page 2, CoL 1 ) 


ne ss meg." 

As he spoke, Mr. Pandol was both taking 
directions from and giving them to a 
5150,000 complex of temperature and mois- 
ture sensors linked by underground cables to 
a computer console, which m turn gave or- 


(Coati m ied oo Page 2. CoL 3) 
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/moropov s lane 
Wins Complete 
Support of Party 


By Dusko Dockr 

Washing to n Past Service 

MOSCOW ■ — The Communist 
Party Central Committee on Tues- 
day “fully and completely” en- 
dorsed President Yun V. Andro- 
pov's foreign and domestic 


Father Pastore reported that Mr. 
Agpa had not been handcuffed or 
otherwise restrained during the 
conversation, which he thought 
was held in Italian. The men ap- 
peared to be moved by their meet- 
ing, the Vatican spokesman said. 

He described the atmosphere as 
akin to that of the confessional, 
free of hatred or anger. 

A Vatican source reported that 
on the pope's arrival Mr. Agca 
kissed his ring and answered “yes” 
when John Paul asked whether he 
felt well During the whispered 
conversation, he said the pontiff' 
had several times enfolded his as- 
sailant's hands in his own. 

The pope wished the prisoner a 
happy new year and gave him an 
unspecified religious object as a 
parting gift, according to the 
source. 

The pope was applauded after a 
sendee for 500 prisoners and 200 
guards in the prison chapel before 
his meeting with Mr. Agra. In his 
sermon, John Paid lectured on tbe 
human dignity of prisoners. After- 
ward, the prisoneraiiled pmq Jam., 
singly 'and be" shook each one’s 
hand. He also accepted many wrir- 
tenpleas far parole. 

.The pope ended his visit to the 
men’s section by extending greet- 
ings to prisoners throughout the 
world and wishes for “a year better 
than that which is ending.” 


Despite Mr. Andropov’s uncer- 
tain health and his failure to appear 
at official functions for more than 
four months, the policy-making 
body set the party's policies firmly 
along tbe lines charted by its lead- 
. er. 

Mr. yyidiopov’s absence is likdy 
to continue Wednesday when the 
Supreme Soviet, the parliament, 
opens its tegular semiannual ses- 
sion. 

Although his prolonged absence 
from public events suggests a lead- 
ership crisis, Mr. Andropov ap- 
pears to have fortified bis grip cm 
power and managed to bring the 
300-member Central Committee 
behind his mildly reformist eco- 
nomic program. 

Although he was not present at 
the plenum, he succeeded in bring- 
ing about a substantive shift in the 
leadership Monday by promoting 
four of his supporters to top posi- 
tions. Tuesday’s endorsement of 
his economic strategy for 1984 was 
another indication that he was in’ 
charge. 

Diplomatic observers in Moscow 
speculated that even if Mr. Andro- 
pov’s uncertain health has cast a 
doud over the durability of his 
leadership, the coalition, of forces 
that brought him to power may 
have become entrenched enough to 
ensure a sustained drive for mod- 
ernization of the country’s econo- 
my. 

An official account of the two- 


ernment press agency, Tass, said 
tbe Central Committee “unani- 
mously” approved the text of Mr. 
Andropovs speech Monday. 

The speech was described as a 
“significant ' political document” 


that “spaiilingiy reflects tbe social 
and economic policy of the Soviet 
party and state at the present 
stage.” 

The Central Committee also em- 
phasized that Mr. Andropov’s 
“economic experiment," which is 

Profiles of four Andropov loyal- 
ists promoted to key Soviet 
posts. Page 2. 

to begin Jan. 1, must be “success- 
fully carried out at afl costs.” 

. The experiment involves a mea- 
sure of decentralization, financial 
incentives and observance of the 
laws of economics to stimulate 
greater productivity, faster techno- 
logical innovation and more effi- 
cient use of resources. 

It will be conducted during 1984 
as a soil of dress rehearsal for more 
base changes in the future. 

In his speech, Mr. Andropov was 
sharply critical of the rigid plan- 
ning system and the performance 
at Soviet industry. He said he ex- 
pected a sLakeup at afl levels of 
economic and industrial manage- 
ment. He said industrial leader? 
would be held personally account- 
able for performance and penalized 
for shortcomings. 

Tbe Central Committee plenum 
focused entirely on domestic issues. 
Apart from a blanket approval for 
Mr. Andropov's foreign policy, no 
foreign poncy issue was discussed, 
according to accounts of speeches 
published by news organizations. 

■ Report oo Illness 

Victor Cohn of The Washington 
Post reported from Washington: 

Mr. Andropov is gravely til and 
has been on repeated dialysis for 
serious and debuitating kidney dis- 
ease since last summer, according, 
to medical and government sources 
in the United States and Eurcroe. 

They said he was still able to 
function well mentally and, accord- 
ing to evidence in Moscow this 
week, keep control of the govern- 
ment. 


U.S. Steel to Idle 15,000 
In Major Plant Closures 


By Stuart Auerbach 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON —-US. Steel 
Corp-. the nation's largest steel- 
maker, announced Tuesday that it 
is dosing or reducing operations in 
at least 10 major plants and other 
facilities, permanently putting 
more (ban 15,000 workers out of 
wot 

In addition, U.S. Sled and Brit- 
ish Steel Corp. said they have bro- 
ken off talks over a joint venture to 
ship semi-finished steel slabs from 
British Steel’s plant in Ravenscraig, 
Scotland, for shaping at U.S. 
Steel’s Fairless Works near Phila- 
delphia. 

The U.S. Steel board, meeting in 
Piusbuigh, announced tire fuD or 
partial dosing of several plants. It 
was not immediately dear what 
portions of each plant, if any, 
would remain open. 

Tbe dosings will result in a 
fourth-quarter after-tax charge of 
5630 million, the company said. 

US. Steel lost 5497 mllhon in the 
first three quarters at this year 
while in 1982, the industry’s worst 
since tbe Depression of (he 1930s, 
the company reported losses of 
$852 million. 

Analysts said that tbe retrench- 
mait — U.S. Steed’s greatest since 
it dosed 13 plants in 1979 — was 
aimed at lowering its break-even 
point so that it could make a profit 
while operating at 50 percent of 
rapacity instead of the present 70 
percent needed to malrf. money.. 

Tbe company said that specialty 

steel productions in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and California will be 


at least partially dosed. Five min- 
ing operations and two agri-chemi- 
cals facilities will also be affected 

The U.S. Steel chairman. David 
M. Roderick, said most of the plant 
closures involved facilities produc- 
ing bars, rods and wire products 
which have been hurt both by im- 
ports and the growth of nonunion 
“mini-mills" that pay lower wages 
than U. S- Steel 

“These plants," Mr. Roderick 
said, “already suffering from de- 
pressed markets, could no longer 
bid on contracts in their respective 
areas against nonunion domestic 
and foreign operators or against 
those domestic companies whose 
unions negotiated lower wages. 
Their low labor costs gave them the 
competitive edge." 

The announcement, following a 
board of directors meeting that ap- 
proved what Mr. Roderick called a 
“rationalization plan,” emphasized 
that more than 10,800 employees 
who will lose their jobs are not now 
working since they are attached to 
idled plants. 

Along with tbe dosing, however, 
Mr. Roderick announced that U.S. 
Steel will soon restart its stedmak- 
ing and flat-rolled operations at the 
Fairfield Works near Birmingham, 
Alabama, winch have been dosed 
for the past two years. 

In addition, Mr. Roderick said 
the company will add two new con- 
tinuous rasters, described as the 
most efficient way of forming steel 
into semi-finished shapes, w hich 
wben finished, wfll make UJS. Steel 
the country’s largest producer of 
continuously cast steel 
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Israelf Ministry Moving Key Soviet Promotions Go to Andropov Loyalists 

m np .1 1 -g-w • jvav York Tima Sam the Russian Federated Republic. Viktor M. Chebrikov, 60, bead 

1 o Ease 1 extbook Dias new york - Four ^ ^ p«d»s Knr'Srsr a 
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Dominant Reading Theme in Schools 
Is Found to Be Anti- Arab Patriotism 


iVov York Tima Sfracr 

JERUSALEM — Some Israeli 
experts say (bey have found that 
Hebrew textbooks are replete with 
negative stereotypes of Arabs and 
that the curricula in Israeli Jewish 
schools have done little or nothing 
to eradicate prejudice. 

"What the kids are getting is alot 
of stuff on Arab- Jewish wars and 


book,'* he said. “The ministry does 
not impose any textbook on any- 
body.** but merely lists those that 
coincide with a prescribed curricu- 
lum. *Tm worried and I'm con- 
cerned about what I've read until 
now” of the texts, he said. 

Consequently, (he ministry has 
recently decided to introduce, in 
the next few years, a curriculum 


&t w York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Four men whose promotions to key positions in the 
Soviet Communist Party hierarchy were approved by the Central Com- 
mittee session in Moscow on Monday are veteran party workers who 
share a loyalty to President Yuri V. Andropov. 

Appointed full members of the Politburo, the supreme authority of the 
Communist Party, were Mikhail S. Solomemsey, 70, c h ai rm a n of the 
partv control commission, and Vitaly I. Vorotnikov, 57, who was ap- 


the Russian Federated Republic. Viktor M. Chebrikov, 60, head of the 

^iSrST ^ " a -* Soviet Saidto Orbit ShottlePrototype 

In addition, the Central Committee ratified the appointment of Yegor WASHINGTON (WP) — The Sevier Union Tuesday orfntedfor the 
K. Ugachev, 63, as one of 10 secretaries of the Central Committee third time whai Western observers befieve is a prototype of a space 
secretariat, where he has been in charge of Communist Party organize- shook, a half-ton (450-k3ogram) winged spacecraft that s pla sh ed down 




tkmal and personnel matters since earner this year. At the secretariat, in the Black Sea after one orbit around Earths 


beaded by Mr. Andropov as general-secretary, Mr. Ligachev becomes Though the Russians have yet to test a fuU-saod shuttle Hkc the 100- 


pointed six months ago to Mr. Solomenisev's previous post as premia of muaiSl Party policies. 


one of 10 secretaries with day-today implementation of Com- ton one the United States has flown jane times, observers be fiev e the 


standard red-neck bigotry in order focused on erasing stereotypes and 
to prepare them for age 1 8 logo out promoting tolerance toward Arabs. 


and kill,” said Benyamin Cheikow- Mr. Harevea and Mr. Chetfcow- 
Yanoov, who teaches social work at Yanoov are among those involved 


Bar-Dan University in Tel Aviv. in the reform; they say they are 



The dominant theme of reading disturbed by what happens in class- 
books in the lower grades is war rooms. 

B * it L. r .. J i* 


and patriotism, according to Dan- 
iel Bar-TaL a professor of psychol- 
ogy at Tel Aviv University s school 
of education. He is conducting a 


research project on the matter. 


Mr. Hareven said be found it 
paradoxical for example, that in 
1979. the year Israel signed a peace 
treaty with Egypt, a new high 
school textbook called “The Arab- 


“The bravery, the patriotism, the Israeli Conflict” was issued, 
willingness to sacrifice lives, the “When peace is signed,** be said 



heroism of Israeli soldiers” prevail 
in most of the stories used to teach 
Hebrew to children, Mr. Bar-Tal 
savs he has found. 


tartly, “you put out a textbook 
called “The Arab-Israeli Con- 
flict.’” 


The book was a fairly good histo- 





. v." *r 

' ■ 


“Relatively. there was a lack of ty, he said, but he criticized it for 
reference to Arabs,” he said, falling to deal with what he called 

if unc thori* u tL‘9c nMafiVp roluft/vnc 



Russians have undertaken a serious effort to catch up with, the Ameri- 
cans. 

If the space vehicle, identified fay the 'Soviet news agency Tass as 
Cosmos-1517, was in fact a shuttle prototype, this was its thud fight 
since March 1982. The first two nnssons ended with parachuted splash- 
downs in the Indian Ocean. Australian Navy photographs of those tests 
ducted a drone-like spacecraft whose fuselage is K) feet (about three 
meters) long and whose wings span about 12 feet. 


5 Arrested in Italy in Kidnapping Plot 


ROME (AP) — Police have arrested five persons who had jdkgedfy 
planned to abduct a countess on Christoas, the Italian news agency 
ANSA reported Tuesday. 

J! J ^ -1 ~4 - .i . >. 


planned to bold countess suvia uuoem, tne wnc « uwrn rxancesco 
CardtiQl a major landowner. Police rtpmtafiy found a mattress, an 
electric healer and two buckets ofwaterioside thehjdfluut 1 *• 1 . 

ANSA quoted police as saying Chat Che ooantess was to bavefieen 
kidnapped on Christmas at her farody's country house inTarrempietraj; 
about 20 miles (30 kilometers) northwest of Rome. ANSA said ticfRce 
were tipped off a mooih ago, but the date of the arrests w(b not 


risen” on that outskirts oLRomc whac tite kWaagiers 
Countess S2via Carfdfi, the wife of Count France seo 


Paris Expels 3 Iranians, Holds 5' Others 


“When it was there, it was negative. 
Usually, they don't know how to 
fight, they are almost spies, they are 


the “evolving pluralistic relations 
with the Arabs” — the Arabs who 


with the Arabs” — the Arabs who 
are Israelis, the Arabs who are un- 


Vitaly L Vorotnikov 

Russian born Jan. 20, 


Mikhail S. Solomentsev 


Bora Nov. 7, 1913. to 


1926 . . . Began career as a fitter’s family in Lipetsk region 


trilling to destroy Israel they hate der Israeli miliiarv occupation, the apprentice in locomotive repair cm Russia ... Started work at 17 
Israel There are some stories, very Arabs of Egypt at peace, the Arabs works in Voronezh, southern Rus- “ worker on collective farm . . . 


PARIS (Reuters) — Fiance has expelled time more Iranian nmwy pfc 
v employed by the Iranian Islamic Gdtural Center in Paris and is holding 
VTktorM.Cbeiirikav Yegor EL Ligachev five others pending expulsion, an Interior Ministry spokesman aid 

Russian bora m 1923 littie Bora New. 29, 19M... Gradual- Tl ^F rc nch government ordered the closure of" the center ocrJFritfey 
known aboil eariy life... Saved ed from Moscow Action Institute and expelled three Iranian diplomats finked toitfor “activities mconroai. 
m the Red Army 1941 to 1946 as an engineer — Appointed fiat fhle with thar diplomatic aaas ” inn r etaliated »r> SmAry hv o rd e ring 


YegwK-Ugacbev 
Bora Nov. 29, 1920 . . . Gradual- 


few, in which they are portrayed as of Syria and other countries in a 
very cruel, almost inhuman.” This, state of war with Israel 


he said, prepared children for war Likc 0Lher ^ book pro- 

Will MAf Fa* .'iMAn-iVimriori AAAVlf _ . » 


sia . . . Became deputy premier of 
the Russian republic in 


Became first secretary of regional 
party committee in Karaganda, 
Kazakhstan, in 1959 . . . Named to 


. . . Joined party in 1944 . . .At- secretary of Tomsk regional party 
tended Dnepropetrovsk MetaUur- committee, a major chT and gas- 
gical Institute in the Ukraine after producing area in western Siberia, 


Ale with, thar diplomatic status.” Iran retaliated on Sunday by ordering 
three French Embassy officials to leave the country. 

fnterfor Ministr y of ficials said t fy» right T rflnismK no Friday jn 

addition to the three diplomats ordered, to leave were youths whose 


but not for open-minded coexis- molcs a ferve m devotion to securi- 

tence Wltn Amos. hi 1 I rumnithu 


1975 . . . Tranrferred in apparent secretariat of Cen tral Committee in 
sign of disfavor in 1979 to Cuba as Moscow in 1966, overseeing heavy 


Another expert, Aiouph Hare- 


yen at the Van Leer Institute in lesso for denouncing 

Jenisalem, says he sees alence m - a certain soft-hcartedness’’ among 


the curriculum as the main culprit 

“For 35 years there has been no 
education at all,” he said. “Pupils 
go through 12 years without a sin- 
gle hour devoted to the fact that 
every sixth Israeli is an Arab and 
that we live in a region where our 
historical destiny is to live with 
Arabs, in this country and on the 
other tide of the frontier.” 

The point is not made, be said, 
that “99.9 percent of all Israeli Ar- 
.abs have never been involved in 
subversive actions against the state 
of Israel.” 

There is no central governmental 
issuance of textbooks, according to 


tL ambassador . . . Was brought industry . . . Strong critic of 

home in July 1982 with Mr. Andro- Khrashchev ... Named premier of 
P 0 ^ Mp “d was appointed first the Russian republic in 1971 and a 
a certain soft-hcartedness among secretary of the Krasnodar regional candidate member of the Politburo 
some israeu jews. party committee on the Black Sea . . . Group around Brezhnev 

Similarly, the histoiy textbook . , . Cleaned up Krasnodar scan- blocked his expected advancement 
for ninth graders gives a decidedly dais and oversaw prosecution of to Politburo . . . Stepped down as 
one-sided account of the 1945 war, focal officials . . . Named premier premier of Russian republic in June 
in which Israel was attacked by of Russian republic and candidate 1983 and was appointed head of 


^ r ’ ^ Equate in in 1965^.. Artidtt in press from activities ait the center were incompaiblewith their states as residents ini 
1950... Transferred to Moscow early 1970s stressed need to great- F rame • ” . 

from Dn^rqpetrovskre^oiia] par- er discipline, more rational eco- ' ■ ' 


ty committee after Mr. Andropcn 
was named head of KGB, and be- 
gan career with secret police... 
Named one of two first deputy 


. . . Group around Brezhnev chairmen of KGB, with rank of law and order . . . 


comic organization, themes thar 
attracted attention of Mr. Andro- 
pov Opponent of alcoholism and 


pov Opponent of alcohohsm and MANILA (UPI) — The government Tuesday alleged that a "foreign 
hooliganism, advocate of stricter hrmrt was actively interfering” with tile inquiry inter Beoigno S. Aquino 
law and order — Appointed u>. jf’j mnrrW after an ~ rm pliraitad the milrtary in the 


colonel general, in April 1982 secretariatof Central Committee in Assassination 
. . . Named chairman of the KGB Moscow in April 1983 . .. Main- 


in which Israel was attacked by 


. . . Named chairman of the KGB Moscow in April 1983 . .. Main- 
in December 1982 . . . Foil member rams vast information bank on all 


Arab armies after declaring its in- member of Politburo in June 1983. 
dependence. The book does not 


1983 and was appointed head of 
party control committee. 


of party Central Committee since 
March 1981. 


rty members and controls distri- 
tion of partv cards. 


The allegations, broadcast over government came after 

military lawyers filed a 5285,000 KbeL suit against Reuben 

Re galado. * P^ilipfgrw» AWma gmrmd tednnBML Mr^tf^aladn, mg 
news report Friday from Tokyo, said Mr. Aqnfoo’s alk^od assassin. 


mention the Israeli deriaons to 
drive Arabs out of some parts of 
the country; it omits the perspec- 
tive of ordinary Arabs caught in the 
conflict and does not report thar 
suffering 

Another textbook, entitled “The 
Arabs and Islam.” to use in sev- 
enth and eighth grades, shows Ar- 


Rolando Caiman, was being “nxnained” fay sohfess when the kiUing 
occurred and that a soldier aot ojqjosrtkm leader. 


1VT 1 Tk . TB • O _ T\ P The broadcast, quoting areportfay the PlufimBne News Agency burean 

INakasone Reiterates Promise on Strong Defense 

around Ae witnesses has led to su^noon that a foreign hand was activity 
interfering with the ongoing yirobe into the assassmatian” 


By William Chapman 

Washington Post Service 

TOKYO — Prime Minister Ya- 


S tales about strengthening Japan’s Because he must stand a gain to 


military effort despite the election the office at another party conven- 
iosses his party suffered last week, tion in 11 months. Mr. Nakasone 


Some specialists in Tokyo say 
that under the current rate of rmh- 


Arieh Shoval, deputy director-gen- ahs only as seminomadic Bedouin suhiiu Nakasone said Tuesday that 


losses his party suffered last week, tion in 11 months, Mr. 

He also mid he had sheeted his will be more cautious 
new cabinet in part to emrihuwir alienating some wfap^g votes hewjll 


. Nakasone tajy spending, such a target could n M » • _ j • v n r. 

for fear of not be achieved before the early 9 Mofft Arrested 111 KliWaif. Ho mbmff ft 

lQQOc rf than • _ v _ _ - - • . - ■ c» r 


eral of the Education Ministry. 
“Anybody can print any text- 


tribesmen — primitive, violent and his administration intended to keep that the diplomatic path he had need, according to political observ- 


warlike. 


promises it made to the United 


chosen during his first year in of- ers and much of the daily press, 
fice had not changed. He empha- rhal1mtu . 


1990s, if then. 

On Monday. Mr. Nakasone reit- 


Israelis Suffer From the Plague of Distrust 


(Continued from Page 1) 


play with them.” said another Arab of Jews against Arabs, The pros- 
girl. Chinaz Abud, 12. “And when P«ct of rape and intermarriage are 


fice had not changed. He empha- 
sized the need for Juan to main- 
tain “international trust and 
stability." 

Mr. Nakasooe’s comments at a 


KUWAIT (Reuters) — The Kuwaiti authorities said Toesda 
have arrested nine more persons in connection with bemb attacks^ 




miu uiiciuauuuai uum auu - . _ . - . _ 

MaWUtv" 111 Jnuoary and which wul deter- 

. - , , . , mine the level of military expendi- 

Mr. NakWs nameng at a tu«. for >he Ikal 
news conference appeared intend- Amnl , 3 ^ ° 


ers and ranch of the daily press. erated a campaign pledge that dur- on the IT s and Frodi At least four penons xwre ifflcfl 

His first challenge is Kkely to be *e next fiscal year mffitaiy 60 injured in explosions at the embassies and atothersites. 
the budget, whichts to be decided ^pcn<nng would be hdd below the The minister of cabinet affaas, Abdd-Aziz Hussein, said dag-nine 


American Indians were regarded in sometim« tiK Sn^nt themo of di^^fhe 

the Umted I Mates. ^ we don’t like, like ‘dirty Upper Nazareth group’s specter of 

a In u. th f peraoMl lives, we smell as if we Jewish women and children 

Arabs loom for many Jews as (jo n ’{ have soap and water." trapped with Arab men during war 

tngmenmg, primitive, violent. Chinaz’s best Jewish friend, a 12- in underground shelters is an emo- 
Lounselore who have gauged vis- yg^^y boy, Ronny Awat, pushes tional argument with strong sexual 
its by Jewish pupils to Arab schools ^ ^ ol b CT direction, “Everywhere overtones. Arab men are imagined 
have often encountered resistance pve lived I’ve had Arab neighbors," as practically irresistible to young 
from parents who worry about “and I always got Jewish girls, 

thar youngsters safety. along well with them.” The opposite ride of the Jewish 

Some of the rawest b ..... - - • 


as practically irresistible to young 
Jewish girls. 

The opposite ride of the Jewish 


ed to deflate the notion that his 
precarious political position might 
make hhn retreat from the diplo- 
matic policies that hi ghlighted his 
first year. 

Some members of his own liber- 
al Democratic Party have said that 
they expected Mr. Nakasone to be 
less concerned with diplomacy and 


spending would be hdd below the Urn minis ter of cabinet affairs, Abdd-Aziz Hussein, said- (he nrne 
traditional m ark o f I percent of would be tried along with seven Iraqis and three -1 /famac .already ^ m 
gross national product. custody. One of the ninc^ an Iraqi, was arrested Monday, he said. He ffid 

The government, which faces a not give the n ationalities of die others. 
huge internal debt, has been on an _ Me. Hussem said he expected the trial to begin st-tim fist week (€ 


Mr Nakasone said Tuesday that austerity coarse to several years January. The Kuwaiti authorities have said the lfl arrested soon after tiie 
certain “tnomises" to the United most ministries hdd to a no- attacks were members of the banned Idamfo Call Party; wfakh issaid to 
States had been made durmg meet- increase leveL Bnt nrilitajy budgets, t . — 


ings in 1981 with his predecessor, 
Zenko Suzuki, and Prantknt Ron- 


ald Reagan. Those promises have ^d 7 percent. 


by common agreement, arc allowed 
co increase, usually fay between .6 


attacks were members of the banned Mamie Call Party, which issaid to 
favor au Iran-typcJsJamic rqmNic-in.Iiaq, y- / . ■ ■ ; 


to be kept, he said. 


more with domestic economic and Mr. Suzukfs statement that Japan 


irently was referring to nova ttiplomaticaB^ wfflbe to 
re ctiimvnt tViot Tir«m send his foreign muuster, Shmtaro 


in Upper Nazareth, a gleaming. Kend5hip children is 
hffltop town af_apartmcnt bouses £ r 


tryemts 

prospect of Arab- Jewish fears of Arab men are die Jewish 


desires to Arab women, urges that 
are given voice mostly in macho. 


mump uiwu ui apaiuuau cjj^y w hat G alila Barkai, a high are given voice mostly m macho, 

built as a Jewish city to overtook biology teacher in Upper locker-room talk. Arthur Kutcber. 

the anaent, brownstone Arab town rmri, ihTMtMnna » r kbw wikfier whn serwri nn rhs 


of Nazareth. For the dccadt, 

^lled Mena, an acronym mea 
’‘prevention” from fie Hel 
mg and buying apartments and hv- fm Bendas of U 

mg among the jews. Nazareth." Its numnse is to h 


a reserve soldier who served on the 
West Bank, said the men in his unit 


welfare considerations this time. would take over defense of two to the United Stares in Jano- 
Mr. Nakasone was rodected Pacific sea lanes extending about ary to discuss forogn affaire in the 
prime mimster on Monday with the 1,000 miles (1 .600 kilometers) from aftermath of the election defeat 
aid of independents and a small Japan's central islands. Mr. Suzuki Mr. Abe and Noboru Takeshita, 
^linter party in the parliament, a later denied that he had made such the Finance minister, were hdd over 
reflection of the Dec. 18 election a specific promise, but U.S. and from the first Nakasone admims- 


One of Mr. Nakasonds first SEOUL (AP) — South RraeaxriQ iesanreBinited ocmiac&vritktiic 
oves chplomatjcaGy will be to SovidUnkmiiextyearm aiiioyffroliiq^roverelatiaDsstrui^fi^ 
ad his foreign minis ter, Shmtaro downing of a Sooth Korean airliner by &e Soviet Foreign 
ae, to the United Stares in Janu- Ministty officials said Tuesday.. 

y to disenss foreign affairs in the The officials acknowledged that some problems invcdving compensa- 
termath of the election defeat tion. for the Korean Air lines jnmbo jet have yet to be resolved. But one 
Mr. Abe and Noboru Takeshifa, MfSh-^g ofBchd s-M arfemgs with fe 

.tion. annarenrtv «« « of in t e rn ationa l meetings^ in the Soviet Umqn since the 






ailed Mena, an acronym mearmig who hated Arabs often boasted 
prevention” from the Hebrew about seducing Arab women. 


losses that oast ins paxty36 seats in Japanese officials subsequently tration, apparently as a signal of 
rtalc^rhourerfltaW mS w the pnjoT contimri *T ^ 


Schmidt 


The Arabs do thasOTesaj, not Arabs from mo^^toand to drive one colild get mas an Arab girt f / /, A An/r/T Rdinnrfs / IT m /,) til ,n/i 

to abandon their idenuty, but to out those who are already there. Its because they’re so hard to get be- wliA/ae/ ALLe mMAAM* XfxMCy X iMaj/I 

escape the acute housing shortage chairman says he believes that all cause their own society keeps them » X 


or upper 
is to block 


“The myth among the boys,” he 
said, “was that the greatest prize 


crashed in the sea off the Soviet island of 
aboard were killed. ' 


and all 269 people 


Jazareih. Many continue to should be expelled from Is- under such close control ” 

skltta AkllflnHt Irt A Wllk rMtAAlp “ <v V V « ■ 0 1 


send their children to Arab schools ^ 

down the hUL It is one of the few “My child, my third one, is 

places in, Israel where there has this year to the kindergarten, an 


He summed up his fdlow sol- 
diers’ attitudes toward the Arabs 
tins way: “You heard that they 


happy about the Arabs’ presence, 
although official figures count 


sat with other members of the orga- 
nization. 

“I'll tell you what my fears are,” 


them, that you i 


South Africa Reports 120-Mile Push 

* * . __ ter Mbshe Arens warned Tuesday that the army might demolish Arab 

Into Angola to Fight Namibia Rebels ^ ^ 

C7 C7 Mr. Areas, vmtmg the^ DdiaishePalesthuan refugee camp nearBdfile- 

The Associated Press known as Namibia, from Angola General VQjoea wd his farces hem, indicated be would not sanction deportation of stone-ibru#eiS.and 

PRFTnRTA _ *rmth Afriran along four routes. fought about 200 guerrillas of their families to Jordan, as demanded by Israeli sedhas. - . ... ■' 

-isizr.SZi. General VDioen said enerriHas South-West Africa Peoole’s Orea- Asked if he would back demands to dandish homes atoffimainroads. 


arate S' 


PRETORIA — South African 
military officials say their forces 


known as Namibia, from Angola General Vjgoea said his farces 
along four routes. fought about 200 guerrilla* of 

General VDjoen said guerrillas South-West Africa People’s Orga- 


them as only 3.000, compared with ^ continued. “He’s a child. They 
25.000 Jews in the town. “They are children. And they don’t under- 


and besides that, that they were have penetrated 120 miles (194 ki- 
dogs and characters on a lower lev- lometers) into Angola to attack 


were increasingly taking ref' 
with soldiers of Angola's army. 


nization on Monday outside the 
southern Angolan town of Ca- 


besaid: “Certainly one 
one when h cranes to rra 


iproach we’re looking at, whidi u a common 
safety, is teanals sure that therr^ some space 


have a lot of children, they make 
noise,” a man said. “If one Jew sells 


stand politics and everything rise. 
What will happen if he likes this 


el of existence. And it really re- guerrillas fighting to end South Af- 
minded me of the kind of things rican rule over neighboring South- 


said there had been direct dashes hama He said seven companies of between rite road and areas where, people move or where' i^ipfc Jive. 7 ’ 
between South African troops and SWAPO guerrillas were poised for T ^ 1 -m * A ■■ tv \ • ir ''- - 


a house to an Arab, the second one rhfl d and they start playing togeth- 


wants to flee from the area. 


you could expect a Russian peasant West Africa. 

rooe d^same°kind e rSr^L General Constand Vfljoen, diief conflict were causing concern. white-populated fanning areas of 

Sdow priority, coupledwth r lJ,e Defaue He denied, however, that South nortSmNamibia. as they do each 

a fear of thmdeceit andan enw of Force, said Monday night « a piws African noops had massacred civil- rainy season. 


General Constand Vfljoen, diief conflict were causing concern. 


Angolan forces and their Cuban an offensive from the town of 
allies, and chances pf further direct Jamba aimed at penetrating the 


er. and they become very 


Lama Fahum is an Arab girt of Eriends? This is the problem. 
). Her famflv moved into a Jewish fore, I don’t want them tc 


of the South African Defense He denied, however, that South northern Namibia, as they do each 


10. Her family moved into a Jewish fore, I don’t want than to come 
apartment house five years ago, here because they create this prob- 


a fear of then deceit and ait envy of rw T “ a 

riaS\rcdt? ^ conference that a force of up to 


renting the apartment at first, buy- lem.” 
tag it later. She is blonde and fair- A thin. 


NEXT: Arab perceptions of Jews. 


1,400 guerrillas was preparing to 
infiltrate South-West Africa, also 


jam as the Angolans have charged. 
He also denied that any South Afri- 
can planes had been shot down. 


bald man who gave his 


skinned, but her mother says that name only as Rafi agreed. “Love is 
some Jewish children in the neigh- more dangerous than hate,” he 


borhood call her “black Arab.” said. “It’s dangerous to our exis- 
“Sometimes they don’t let us tence.” 

Although the Arabs there are Is- 
raeli citizens, they are seen as anti- 
Israel and ail are tarred with the 
brush of the terrorism that only a 
tiny fraction practice. 

Severe images of Arabs emerge 
from the minds of these Jewish rml- 
i tan is. The Arabs are "richer than 


Once Down to Earth, Farms Leap Into Future 


The iinest 
Scotch Whisky 
money can buy 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ders to irrigation pumps and wind 
machines. 

Paadol was started 40 years ago 
by a Yugoslav immigrant and. like 


Dr. Brill, the Wisconsin gened- the first major changes for fa rming 
cist, says crops in the fields 50 years will cook in animals.” 


from now will be quite different “Genetic engineering will ec- i* 

from todays, but Dr. Raymond J. hance growth characteristics and thS 

Mosby, president of the Interna- disease resistance in animals, as 

tional Plant Research Institute in wdl as producing better veterinary SSnStS 

San Carle* Catifrimia J frenerai Vujoen said. The FAPLA 


from todays, but Dr. Raymond J. hance gr o wth characteristics and 
Meshy, president of the Interna- diswKe resistance in animats, as 


images of Arabs emerge Salyer, has expanded rapidly. At vok^n 

itindsof these Jewish mil- one time primarily a pr6du«rr of istheAngdm/ 

* Arabs are “richer than table grapS, Pantfol ndw grows 30 Dr. Kflqy raid he believes, am- 



us,” but are willing to work at lower different crops and has become a 
wages, they say, thus stealing jobs SlSO-million-a-ycar conglomeraie Dr 'M'^hv 'aYoorT i 
from new immigrants. They are in- with subsidiary companies in the 

nnlit* Klif aw I Ini fori ClotM T 3tin Arru^a but there Will be 


“Genetic engineering isn’t going sidering that the world population 
to result in revolutionary crops,” is rising but arable land is not, that inclined to think that they are join- twiT «X>rTTi,W 

k f ^ tedmdogist ' ^ devdc»ment of fishprotein mg in the ^whfoh isn’t a good bcang brieW tytte dvffian^t 

says, but “there will be an (»portu- and aquaculture is probably mev- tong, headded. Ssdves “to make 

mty tone loggia’ the needs of the irable, mcliiding the ^stesk fish,” or _ _ . 


Blackout Strikes Sweden, Denmark 

Jamba aimed at penetrating the cmrTrMnr jLrrA w 1 i ' rC.Li ^ Vv. r"- ~ £-.* 

Stb SvS^S^yd^A bst 1 i xwo ' atl ^ 88 stow* ^ : - 

rainyseasoa. dwps were crowded for post-Chnstmas sales. • . «uh h, VT ' u 

* , ... Swedish radiorqxnted fiat flje failure began at dttHamra transform- ttJ’ ' , ’ c ’ ir r: “ 1- ' 

« ! J* cr ? *■* o station near EiAoptag, about 60 mflcs (97 kilcarictfin) rafrtbwestcf n,u!, v* ! r - s »- 1 ■ < 
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Ian s<xdiCTS on a South African nmt try, and all of Sweden’s nudear power plants immediately discamadea tort^' oi c ^r.: 
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though the South Afri cans had TV mi rag e n riginnlly crrr t rihf'd f rom r'h*’ cm.th^T, rity nf Milmn tn fk of A h. V- 

pcsod no threat to the town. northern Sweden, affecting about 5 mfllkm of Sweden's RA ftriTKa i «’ ■ >osi the 5! 

*This is a worrying sttaation. We people, indudiitg Stockbctoi.aad Gotebotg, theriro largest cities. Teastrf > (U., . ’ !l '«fr,sr. „k 
do not like to become involved with thousan d s of residence! eastern Denmark, who abo are da the Swedish) if, ’f* ;•> l l 

tite FAPLA or the Cuban forces, grid, lost power, although lights only blinked in Cobenhagen. •• ’i *. f 0cJ ‘fac cout.m: * 
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U-S-l8NoThr^ttoRus8ia,R£aganSay 

respect chit fight against SWAPO,” NEW YORK (UPI) —The United States has no aggresave intentioc is 

General Vfljoen said. The FAPLA toward die Soviet Union and hopes to convince its Jeaders of that to ^ J rd'h)p. ^, V 
is the Angolan Army. . Preadeat Ronald Reagan has sakHn an interview with Time magazin; weathL-Tfti 
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the Angolan Army. 

“If they imofere this way, one is 


from new immi^ants. They are in- with subsidiary companies in the 
sincerely polite, they say, but are United States, Latin America and 
dirty, noisy, undesirable neighbors the Far EasL 
who are driving down property val- This expansion of horizons and 
ws - ... corporate structures was died by 

They do not know their place as Dr. Tim Wallace, a professor of 
well as they used to, some Jews say. agricultural economics at the Uni- 
“In Israel, you can teD an Arab vertity of California at Berkeley, as 
because he behaves the way a Jew befog a of a new era in US. 
does in Europe,” Rafi said. “An [arming that will see a small num- 
Arab can be very nice, quiet coop- ber of huge farms, with smaller 


tfteFarEsL nity to tie together the needs of the liable, including the ‘‘steak fish," or 

_ . r , . , food processor with production something like ;L “If you analyze 

This expansion of horizons and from the farm that has virtually not the amino adds in beef and fish, 
corporate structures was citaJ by been done before.” you will find that the differences 

Dr . Wallace, a protosor of As an example, he says, biotech- are small,” he said, “and I think h 
agrtcultural oxmomics aithe Uni- nolpgy could be used to introduce would be possible to enhance the 
versity of California at Berkeley, as flavors into com, so an end product ability of Osh to make die amino 
bang a mark of a new era m US. like corn flakes could be pre-sweet- adds in beef ” 
tanning that will see a small nun- C ned. Dr. Raonmort of the Ifoiwrtiiv 


crafive, humble, submissive. But on 
the other hand, when they are to- 
gether, they get a lot of self-confi- 
dence." 

As in many forms of racism else- 
where, sexual fears and fantasies 
run strongly through the prejudices 


■ Dozens Reported K3M 

Glenn Fnmtelcf The Washington 
xn done before." you will find that the differences Post reported from Harare. Zimba- 

As an example, he says, biotech- are smafl," he said, “and I think it toe: 

dogy could be used to tateDduee would be possible to .enhance the ^ military push began nine 
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e com flakes could be pre-sweet- aadsrabcef. strikesagainst Caiundo and mfli- 

Dr. sm. E Limto*, a plam of 


bong bnefed fay rite dvffiaa part aLtbe tpnpoiacni,” taking it upc 
themselves “to make statements, and rather bellicose statements 
Mr. Reagan, speaktag of tite reamlly snspended negotiations 0 
nudear weapons, said rite .Soviet Umoir probably wcmldvetorn to d 
bargaining table once Uff. stis^es .werc iaplacein Westesn Europe & 
“wy see that we haw the wilLtogp forwarf w&hthis.” <. - . ;,] 
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operauons that cater to penalty geneticist at the University of Cali- Seved the farm of the future would 


_ , fornia at Berkeley, is seeking feder- be producing food “components" 
“While the size of farms will in- a] permission for what might be the to be processed into foods, rathe r 
crease in the next 50 years, the first practical use of gene-splictag than traditional foods themselves, 
number of farms wifl be drastically techniques in agriculture. He and a “It’s being done today in China, 
redu ced a nd Ac larger farms may colleague have genetically altered a where soy flour is being used to 
be perceived by the public as food bacterium in such a way that it no make products resembling meat. 


Ministty. It said “' 


of civiF 


TOKYO (UPI) — The Justice Ministry refused. TrasdaYta returfl 
North Korean soldier in exchange fot^ four Japanese seamat sazsd 1 
Coaun ^^^ ^ m^^^a regolt rf.ltis defectigtL. '• 
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“It’s being done today in China, 
where soy flour is being used to 
make products resembling meat, 


2 Die in Sooth African Mine 


United Press fntenuaional 


utilities that can easily manipulate 
price;” he added. 

Further dramatic changes in 
fanning are predicted to result 


iy manipulate longer promotes the formation of and theoretically it could be done 


frost on potato leaves. 

But Dr. Lindow complains that 
“biotechnology hype” is afoot. 


using bacteria.” be said. 

Another agricultural futurist, 


wounded in die raids. 

Angolan officials also have re- 
ported that South African forces,, 
after heavy fighting, have taken the 
town of ragging 150 mfos north 
of the border between Angola and 
Namibia. The town is less than 30 


It said it will send Mr. Min to another cocntry, wbich^as not 1 

immediately. 4 v 






Mr. Mm- has been detamed nr Japan ance-N«^v4^Norih Ko«ri ccra„ c ri "'^nasaSaoal© 


made a further vial to ibe North 


ponofjfeiqpoin: 


»+t\ 


cemvaaoto in x 
' y* isate, ; 


Dr. Oluf L Gamboig of Genen- mfles J sotItil <* Angola's main mffir . 
tech, summarizes: “I think the new *“* defense line, which is said to be 


fyongy^cfcmaiidedth&^ die partv/ m voiei 

release of the vessel and its irw, wbfcb.it acc0seti-.far3pTOig.rJf Ai t j,; '-'ccuiwe cormstnu 
Immigratkm. Office had no comment on the fate of tbetkj^anditscrti tn JftIn , Mr. Btmai***! 


JOHANNESBURG — Two ft° m tedmiqnes of genetic en- both in science and on Wall Street, tech, summarizes: “I think the new *“* dtfense Ime, whichts aid to be r -1 n_ 1 
en died and three were nrinanp gineenng. and predicts that results in agricul- biotechnology will accelerate the manned °y Angolan and Cuban J- Ox Luc UCCOrU 




men died and three w m nrimn^ gineenng. and predicts that results in agricul* 

after a rockfall in the Doomfonteta “The new technology offers you ture will be slower in coming than 
gold mine west of Johannesburg, a the potential of bringing a gene in some geneticists have predicted, 
mine official said Tuesday. The from a bacterium, a human being, Thomas D. Kiley, a chemical en* 


mine official said Tuesday. The from a bacterium, a human being, Thomas D. Kiley, a chemical co- 
men were trapped 2.7 miles (2.7 ora green garden snake if you want gtaeer and lawyer who is vice presi- 
kflometeis) beneath the surface Id- to — that's what excites me," said dent of the Gcnemech Corp. in Saa 
lowing the accident Saturday, Dr. Ray Valentine, director of the Francisco, notes that .genetically, 
which was caused by an earth trem- plant growth laboratory at the Uni- “plants are much more complicat- 
or. the official said. versity of California at Davis. ed than animals, so Tm betting that 


development of food md food tr0 °P s - . Two men wearing masks bearing the likatess tf PrcsideflSl 

components, some fu lfilling the The campaign is beheml to be Mitterrand of France side two 30mm carma ns fmm * ' ‘ 
dreams of even the most dedicated South Africa’s largest military in- Paris’s Grades de^ Ganfle Aupoalast weefc police said 
funuuL . ausion into Angda in 16 months. Prime Mimster Margmet Thatcher was deoed woma 

As a saentist who keeps track Four previous South African mfli- the second year in a row and Monamor Brace Koittis 
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“plants are much more complicat- 
ed than animals, so Tin betting that 


“As a scientist who keeps track Four previous Sooth African nnli- 
of the latest developments in agri- tary operatxxis since August 1981 
culture." be added, “I could never have tolled nearly 1,600 SWAPO 

eav fK<lV anulknllt la Svaaa# ** -* 11 - - - - - --IV .. -n 


say that anything is impossible.” guerrillas, according to Pretoria. 


Prime Munster Margaret Thatcher was deaed woman ef fhe^ar j 
the second year in a row and Monsignor Brace KenL gKaralSCattart 
the Campaign for Nudear Disarmament, was voted, miaa- rf 
Tuesday m a poU sponsored by a British Broadcasting 
program. (Raiters) j 
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l^ltemiliofls inU.S. 
N.Y., Capital 

Maitland Werner According to Mr. Webster and 
‘ ifawTort jwMs^mfcr • .otter FBI officials, a Brink's rob- 
- WASHINGTON Concern of 1981 “> "Hk* two pofice 
dbentt- The threat of terrorism flat. SP 0 ® 5 “?* a F a f d 
Sg^Otroted heightened mX New fork. 

in'iheO^ cajMtafis not berogfdi 
ground tfe country, according, to 
bw enforcement authorities in sev- 
eral nMjor alics. ; . 

haye been 
■traent 
in the 
Hous- 
Fraucis- 


Ccmcretc barriers 

«wttd:at‘ the 'State 



were killed in 

. provided les- 
sons that have helped gnide the 
FBPs planning m tins area. 

The significance oT the Brink’s 
case waS that “we identified a coali- 
tion of heretofore apparently unre- 
lated groups that had been in exis- 
tence since 1976 without the 
knowledge of law enforcement na- 
- • _ - tiouwidersaid Kenneth Walton, 

__ : _«p, Cfccagomdother dries, offi- dgwry assistant director of the 
' ?a - Fn? u a?* 5 reported that they were taking FBPs New York office. 

“ita? 9 '- htfrieirmeasnres and feding no 
. : -v. terrticalar anxiety. 

I'Orifyin^ew Y«k Gty, site of 
Nations headqtianerc 
.''suthbinie to the largest diplomatic 
the wjfW, did offi- 

** ft - dais say they were more worried, 
lolri T A . ■ - ; Accanfii« "to.Kenneth Conboy, 

'^■Mhht*. •• the Acting VpoBce 1 coinnriaabner, 
jjjwrcoacem is bdng felt despite 
ifae fact that; the mnnbo: of terrorist 
jnddems nr die city, Eire fhoq» 
sound 1hecount^,^oppedthis 
^ear_Sb far In 1983; tba 
- 02 Fit bom 3; Mr Canboysaid, as 

"■■'ISflfc- 1 15 tast yeai. il . in 1981 ai 


r ^st 




“Thai coafitioriof Black Libera- 
tion Army, did W eathermen the 
May 19. group and othexs involved 
in that robbery bears a direct 
' cause-anti-effect relationship to 
terrorism investigations today, and 
perhaps even to ongoing bomb- 
ings," Mr. Walton said. 

“The Brink’s case," he added, 
“stowed that apparently divergent 
groups provide accommodations 
for each other — stolen vehicles, 
have 1 explosives, saf chouses and protec- 
tion.’' 
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'-“You cad Y oke for granted the 

fpntimiingpeaceahleneM nf a Hup. 

manityin the face of one year," he 
. Sid. : • ■ 

- On the federal level. Wiliam H. 
Webster, director of the FBI, said 
father than a rising tide of terror- 
sjd* we-^a a rising ctmcers for 
terrorism in this country." - 
“ The bureaa, has identified 31 in- 
ciilaits in ' the Uni ted States as the 
flbri df terrorists this year. In six of 
them, the atttborilics either arresl- 


This has led the FBI to naming 
recent bombing incidents for simi- 
. laxities that could could signal new 
alliances among sa enrifl f 
rate groups. 

" The FBI’s efforts to enhance its 
ability to 'com bat terrorism have 
led to the development of a com- 
puter system for analyzing intelli- 
gence. 

Another change in the FBI ap- 
proach occurred with the enaci- 
.xnem in March by Attorney Gener- 
al William French Smith of new 


• • assfc- ed those they befieired responsible ■ - - 

' ^'^.r^SStawerek^T^ ^^^domesncsecnntyin- 
. in^&kmlT^Ilkebui^^ counted 51 T^rtsations. ^ 

■ ; steh’ incidents last year; in 1981 John B. Hods, a special assistant 
• fore were 42; and in 1980, 29. to. Mr. Webster who was largely 
• vwhs ■i'Thtre'areno major tenrorist or- rwponsible for drafting the gnide- 
- _*&re?®^Prts.opcraiingiii the Unitod lines, said they “encourage can- 
’■ ztcz 'i. Mr. Webster said. Rather, tmumg investigative interest in a 

r ^ id beeves, handfuls of imfividnal group, even if the group has been 

' • . r ' terrorists someti m es provide assis- inactive, as long as there is a poten- 

tmee to each other. dal threat of vioJeoce." 




Icicles h a ng from oranges in a grove south of Lakeland. 

Florida , a® temperatures dropped to below freezing. 

Citrus growers are rushing to process whatever fruit has 

not been destroyed in the recent wave of cold weather. 

Citrus Crop Hurt as Freeze 
Continues in U.S. Southeast 

United Press International 

NEW YORK — A fourth day of freezing temperatures struck the 
Southeast Tuesday, dealing a disastrous blow to mucta of this year’s 
citrus crop. Freezing rain and snow fell from Texas to the Tennessee 
Valley and an ice storm was reported in Bir mingham Alaba ma. 

Nearly 200 deaths have been blamed ou more than a week of record 
cold. 

Temperatures climbed slightly Tuesday and only three dues — 
Atlantic Gty, New Jersey, Austin, Texas, "and Baltimore — reported 
record lows, compared to 12S records set Christmas Day. 

But forecasters warned that another outbreak of cold weather 
would occur by New Year's Day. 

Freezing ram hit the Gulf Coast states, coating highways with 
nearly an inch (about 2 5 centimeters) of ice. “It’s even difficult to 
walk in the Birmin gham area,*’ an official said. 

Water emergencies were declared in the suburbs of Dallas and Fort 
Worth because of low pressure resulting from broken mains. Heavy 
snow dosed Utah highways, and snow and fr ying rain were forecast 
for Colorado, Oregon and Idaho. 


Drownings of 2 Britons 
Puzzle Police in France 
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. : Helmut Schmidt 


WOly Brandt 


Schmidt and Brandt Go 

ays 



r ;V, ^William Drozdtak 

WMAfpw Awl Service 

' I - :" J .iBOm-WUly Brandt and Hri- 
i teUt :Schmidt marked their 70th 
andjfiStli birthdays last week, each 


jVn 


• ►? 
I**- - 


years. 


duncdlor in 1974, when an East 
German spy was discovered in his 
inner circle of advisees. 

Mr. Brandt's fortunes began to 

w change, however, after he strode a 

j ’ ^ .cLihem bearing" scars from past close relationship with Brigitte See- 
- "" r ;r r -battiesadd expounding distinct po- hscher, a young Social Democratic 
Y JWcaT visions of West Grimaiw w®® manied two 

■.'^ihatporijid future duds. wedcs ago, and Mr. Brandt’s asso- 

xY.Tflet^ liner chancellors conspic- dates say she has been primarily 
-toady mssed each other’s utile- responsible for the remaricable 
- f '3n^,, ^-erMiy Mr. Schmidt physical as wdl as jpolitiral rguve- 
. sent rivets that plane connections nation he has erqpyed in recent 
hstwcd Hamburg and Bonn were 
^tboYdip/caU. Mr. Brandt, for his 
^ ,P?rt,_raw no reason to interrupt a 
“. 1 'taffleymoon in the south of France 
‘ his. 37-year-old bride. 

The mutual rebuffs did not faze 

Y- ^ ,the guests erf honor nor the impre&- effort to defend the two-track strat- 
array of celebrities from the egy. 

■ tiodds of politics, business and the By September 1982, the inces- 
" ''".arts; many of whom attmded both sant bickering had caused the pop- 
.parties to toast the Sooal Demo- ularity of Mr. Schmidt's govern- 
•\;.rcratic statesmen whose .shifting 
f •/ destinks have, to a large extent, 
is ■' defined the course of West Genna- 
* ay for the past 15 years. . 

Only. four years ago, Mr.- 


to grow in West Germany in the 
eariy 1988s, Mr. Brandt’s populari- 
ty seemed to rise as Mr. Schmidt's 
influence waned in his frustrating 




Schmidt seemed at the peak of his 
r. Under 


meat to plummet. 

The governing coalition’s junior 
party, the liberal Free Democrats, 
sought to salvage its fortunes by 
Bilking op with toe Christian Dem- 
ocrats in a new center-right affi- 
ance. Tired and in fading health. 
Mr. Schmidt stepped down as 


By Frank J, Prial 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — On Nov. 28, John 
Robert. Graham, a British accoun- 
tant, arrived in Paris for business 
meetings. He spent the night at the 
H6tel d’Ath&nes near the Gate 
Saint-Lazare and. the next morn- 
ing, went to work. 

After lunch he told French col- 
leagues' that he planned to spend 
the afternoon refaxing in Paris be- 
fore flying back to London. Twen- 
ty-one days later his body was 
found floating in the Seine near the 
Bois de Boulogne. Cause of death 
was later listed as drowning. 

On Nov. 30, two days after Mr. 
Graham arrived in Paris, Niall 
Campbell, a British economist, 
checked into the Hotel Vernet, just 
off the Charaps-Elysfies, also for a 
day of business meetings. 

The next day he worired until 1 
P.M.. then told friends be wonid do 
some shopping before taking an 8 
P.M. flight back to London. The 
next morning his body was found 
on a beach near Brest. 360 miles 
(580 kilometers) from' Paris on the 
Atlantic Coast. He too was found 
to have drowned. 

The British Foreign Office and 
French counterintelligence offi- 
cials have discounted tbe possibili- 
ty of an espionage case, but the 
Paris police, who are now in charge 
of Lfae investigations, say they be- 
lieve that the two deaths may be 
connected. 

And they have all but ruled out 
the possibility of either accidental 
death or suicide in both instances. 

Tbe police said they found the 
baggage, business papers, money 
and passports of both men in their 
hotel rooms, apparently undis- 
turbed. 

So far as tbe authorities have 


War in Cambodia: Still No End in S At 


been able to determine, neither 
man knew the other. Mr. Graham, 
27. worked for a company called 
Transport Development Group 
and had come to Paris to meet with 
officials of a company subsidiary 
called Ostra. Mr. Campbell, 42. 
worked for Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, a multinational concent 
with offices here. He often traveled 
between London and Paris in the 
course of his work, police said. 

Mr. Campbell was married and 
the father of two children. Mr. Gra- 
ham was single. Mr. Campbell's 
wife and Mr. Graham's parents 
have been questioned but were un- 
able to provide any leads, police 
said. 

Mr. Campbell’s body was found 
not far from the De Longue, the 
main base for France's nuclear sub- 
marines. The site is also dose to the 
shipyard where France’s first nu- 
clear aircraft carrier is under con- 
struction. At least one associate 
told French investigators that Mr. 
Campbell had said he was ap- 
proached by British secret service 
agents several days before his trip 
here. 

In London, the Foreign Office 
denied that any British intelligence 
organization had been in touch 
witii Mr. Campbell. A spokesman 
for the French counterintelligence 
organization also said the case was 
“not an espionage affair." 

Meanwhile, the Paris police have 
noted that an autopsy showed that 
Mr. Campbell died near midnight 
on the day he was last seen. There 
are no records of his haring taken a 
commercial flight to anywhere near 
Brest and it is a six-hour train trip 
rrom Paris. Moreover, the place 
where his body was found was sev- 
eral miles beyond the center of 
Brest. 


By William Branigin 

Washington Peat Service 

RITHISEN CAMP. Cambodia 
— Outside this Cambodian refugee 
settlement on tbe Thai -Cambodian 
border, remnants of bamboo and 
thatch huts, plastic sheeting and 
abandoned bdongjngs lie strewn 
over acres of fiat scrub land. 

Tbe destruction is only an indi- 
rect result of the continuing war in 
Cambodia between Vietnamese 
troops and the forces of three Cam- 
bodian resistance factions. It was 
not caused by any new Vietnamese 
attack but by the insistence of 
Thailand that tbe camp be moved 
at least one kilometer 1 about three- 
fifths of a utile) east so that it will 
be entirely on Cambodian sou. 

The move is one of the latest 
preparations for the annual dry- 
season fighting, in which the Viet- 
namese usually attack resistance 
concentrations on the Thai -Cam- 
bodian border and sometimes dash 
with Thai troops. 

Thai authorities insisted on the 
move in an apparent effort to avoid 
a repetition of Vietnamese attacks 
and shelling across the border dur- 
ing the previous November- to- May 
dry season. 

As a result of the move, the 
40,000 Cambodians at tbe ramp 
will have farther to flee to reach 
sanctuary on Thai territory if tbeir 
camp is overrun. However, Thai 
authorities have established a num- 
ber of secret evacuation sites made 
Thai territory to accommodate ref- 
ugees in the event of Vietnamese 
attacks, officials said. 

Five years after the Vietnamese 
drove the Communist Khmer 
Rouge regime from power in 
Phnom Penh and pushed thou- 
sands of starving Cambodians to 
the Thai border, tbe war has settled 
into a routine of seasonal offen- 
sives with tittle net change on the 
ground. 

It is a deadly routine, one that 
brings suffering to Cambodian ref- 
ugees and Thai villagers near the 
border, burdens Thai authorities 
and Western relief organizations 
and periodically raises the risk of a 
wider international conflict 
Increasingly, there are parallels 
between Vietnamese involvement 
in Cambodia and the U.S. war in 
Vietnam. As was (rue for years in 
Vietnam, this war has no end in 
sight 

“We have told our troops we 
expect a very short sharp and big 
attack," said Lieutenant General 
Chaovaht Ynngphaiyuth, the Thai 
Army deputy chief of staff in 
charge of operations. 

But be and other officials moni- 
toring Cambodia expressed puzzle- 
ment about broader Vietnamese in- 
tentions and strategy, noting that 
Hanoi has not mounted a major 
effort to win the war. 

Vietnam's answer is to dismiss 
the strength and significance of the 
resistance forces and act as if time 
is on its side. 

M I don’t see why we should use a 
big net to catch little fishes," Viet- 
nam’s foreign minister, Nguyen Co 
Thach, was quoted as saying in 
Hanoi last week. He told a corre- 
spondent for a Bangkok newspaper 
that, contrary to Thai and Western 
predictions for the current dry sea- 
son, “military operations in Kam- 
puchea [Cambodia] will probably 
be on a small scale." 

A senior Western diplomat said 
defector reports have indicated 
that morale is low among the esti- 
mated 150,000 to 170,000 Vietnam- 
ese troops in Cambodia and that 
many of them are reluctant to fight 
The Vietnamese are believed to 
have roughly 45,000 troops along 


the border, or si least seven of their 
1 1 combat divisions in Cambodia, 

Besides logistical constraints. 
Thai authorities and Western dip- 
lomats said, the Vietnamese may 
also Teel restrained from an all-out 
effort b\ the threai of China’s in- 
tervention or by policy consider- 
ations of then Soviet allies.. 

According to a U.S. official, 
“what is really ironic is how fre- 
quently there are parallels to our 
own involvement in Vietnam." The 
Vietnamese, be ocned. control the 
towns and major transportation 
routes, but find much of the coun- 
tryside insecure and often unsafe at 
night. 

In addition, tbe Vietnamese find 


it hard to rely on the weak, corrupt 
government "of Heng Samrin that 
they installed in Phnom Penh. 

According to diplomats and 
Cambodian resistance sources, the 
Vietnamese also have taken a page 
from the .American experience in 
Indochina by experimenting with 
the concept of strategic hamlets, 
moving people to fortified towns 
and villages to reduce their contact 
with guerrilla forces. 

A major difference from the U.S. 
experience in Vietnam, and one 
that worries the Cambodian resis- 
tance. is a large influx of Vietnam- 
ese settlers into Cambodia. West- 
ern estimates haw put Lhe number 
of these civilians at 200.000 to 


400,000, while resistance leaders. 
have said ihere are at least 600,000- 

Given the disparity in popula- 
tion between the two countries 
(Vietnam has about 55 million in- 
habitants while Cambodia has per- 
haps seven milliotu. Thai authori- 
ties. Cambodian resistance leaders 
and Western diplomats have ex- 
pressed concern that demographic 
changes in Cambodia could even- 
tually ensure Vietnamese domina- 
tion of the country. 

In this sense, said Hing 
Kunthon. an official of the Khmer 
People's National Liberation 
Front, one of the Cambodian resis- 
tance groups, time mav well be on 
the side of the Vietnamese. 



Peru toTry Prison Aides 
Over Death of U.S. JVim 

The Associated Press 

LIMA — Peru has charged two 
top prison officials and seven po- 
lio; officers with negligent homi- 
cide in the shooting death of an 
American nun during an attempted 
prison break. 

Eight convicts also were shot to 
death in the escape attempt Dec. 14 
from Lurigancho Prison outside 
Lima. The judge, who investigated 
the deaths Tor the attorney gener- 
al's office, said prison officials and 
police were responsible for the 
death of Joan Sawyer, 51. a nun 
whose order is based in Chicago. 


Duarte , d’Aubuisson Front-Runners 
As Campaign Begins in El Salvador 

By L\dii Chavez 

Set i I'.v* T;nh" Semtv 

s.an Salvador — No one is 

quite sure when Ei Salvador's presi- 
dential campaign officially began. 

Some think it was the day Salva- 
dorans woke up and found pictures 
ctf fish, the symbol used by Lhe 
centrist Christian Democrats, 
painted on many roads. There is 
also a case to be made for the 
campaign's having started last 
week, when a small conservative 
parry promised a watch to each 
person attending the Popular Sal- 
vadoran Pony's convention. 

Whatever the case, there is no 
argument that the five announced 
candidates are off and running, 
their campaign graphics and post- 
ers competing for wall space. 

.Already, diplomats and politi- 
cians are putting odds on which of 
the five contenders will win more 
than 50 percent of the vote on 
March 25. or at least win a place in 
a second round of voting. 

The two main contenders are 
Jose Napoleon Duane. 57, a Chris- 
tian Democrat who was president 
of the junta that governed El Salva- 
dor after the 1979 coup, and Ro- 
berto d'Aubuisson. 40, head of the 
far-right National Republican Alli- 
ance, who was recently denied a 
visa to the United States because of 
allegations that he is associated 
with death squads. 

Some Western diplomats here 
say that for them, the favorite is 
Francisco Jose Guerrero. 58, the 
leader of the National Conciliation 
Party, w ho has been the provisional 
president’s chief aide for the past 
year and is trying to stake out the 
center as his political turf. 

The two other candidates are 
Francisco Quiddnez Avila, leader 
of the Popular Salvadoran Party, 
and Roberto Escobar Garcia, head 
of the True Institutional Party of El 
Salvador. ' 

Julio Rey Prendes. Mr. Duane's 
unofficial campaign manager, sat 
in the courtyard of a restaurant 
recently, talking about politics, 
campaigning and how to keep his 
candidate on the main issues, 
which he sees as peace, employ- 
ment and the high cost of living. 

Mr. Prendes is trying to moder- 
ate Mr. Duarte’s image, which 
some Salvadorans perceive as left 
of center. 

“This year were going to have a 
very simple, optimistic campaign." 
he said. “It's going to be very hap- 
py. Napoleon wanted to talk about 
dialogue, but it's not necessary to 
bring up controversial issues."" 

Recently Mr. Duarte delivered a 
campaign speech to 8.000 farmers, 
attacking the far right and telling 
his audience that with his interna- 
tional reputation, he could bring El 
Salvador the support it needs. 

Some of Mr. Duane's backers 
acknowledged that the internation- 
al tone of his speech was probably 
wasted on the farmers, who are 
most concerned about jobs and the 
land redistribution program. 

Recently. Mr. d'Aubuisson 
stood in front of 4.000 people, pri- 
marily well-dressed supporters he 
repeatedly called the “(rue Salva- 
dorans." 

Unaffected by the U.S. decision 
to deny his visa application or by 
attacks on some of his friends as 
members of death squads, he as- 
sured the crowd that as president 
he would not let outsiders interfere 
in the matters of true Salvadorans. 


Jose Napoleon Duarte 


Mr. d'Aubuisson lost the rhythm 
of his oration only once. At one 
point he said that all leftists would 
be expelled from the country. 
Someone in the crowd, referring to 
the Christian Democrats, yelled, 
“Also the fish!" 

Mr. d'Aubuisson paused, 
thought for a minute, and appar- 
ently mindful of his image, said yes, 
“wiLh the vote." 

Some of Mr. d'Aubuisson’s sup- 
porters are comforted by the likely 
inclusion of Hugo Barrera on the 
far-right ticket 

Mr. Barrera is a businessman de- 
scribed by one diplomat as “the 
brains behind the party." Although 
he has a reputation for being a 
tough conservative, he is not taint- 
ed by the association with death 
squads that affects Mr. d'Aubuis- 
son. 

The pariy has altered its pledges 
only slightly this year. Last year, 
the candidates ran on the promise 
to end the war and bring back pros- 
perity in three months. This year, 
they are making the same pledges, 
but acknowledge that it will take at 
least six months, according to Mr. 
Barrera. 

Mr. Guerrero was host at a 
Christmas party for party leaders 
from the country's 14 provinces at 
his home, where they watched vid- 
eotapes of their opponents’ cam- 
paign speeches. 

The candidate smiled happily as 
he listened to Mr. d’Aubuisson and 
Mr. Duane throwing barbs at each 
other. 

' The people don’t want to 
fight." he said. "The sentiment of 
the people is for peace, our line is 


Roberto d'Aubis*son 

the line of moderation, and our 
message is jobs. jobs, jobs." 

Mr. Guerrero's party won only 
19 percent of the popular vote in 
last year's elections, compared with 
40 percent for the Christian Demo- 
crats and 29 percent for the Na- 
tional Republican Alliance. More- 
over, this year nine of the 14 
deputies from his party left to form 
another, more conservative party. 

Mr. Guerrero is also one of the 
few candidates to have taken ad- 
vantage of two U.S. election con- 
sultants who have been hired by the 
government to act as liaisons be- 
tween the candidates and the press. 
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'.'.flower 3s chancellor. Under his 
' - #ewaidship; West Germany had 

successfully weathered a leap in cal chancellor and signaled that he 
v prices and aworld recession- Whh ini aided to termmate his career in 
; V the Carter administration per- politics. He plans to resign as depu- 
; eeived in Europe as weak and on- ty party chairman in May and will 
certain, Mr. Schmidt assertively do longer seek .dated office. 

' ' I spoke of the need to protect allied But he now sees himself devoting 

interests by doing 'something to most of ins time to writing ana 
- |hwart a Soviet buildup of 'SS-20 lecturing, and associates say ne in- 
ia term hate- range nuclear mis- tends to continue speakmg his 

mind cm important topics, not un- 
like Hcmy A. Kissinger. 

For Mr. Brandt, a political resur- 
rection may be taking place. He 
clings to the belief in forging “a 
control negotiations failed to pro- majority to the left” of the current 
4uce an agreement four years later, government, oie that world attract 
The strategy was viewed at the time a new generation of Germans who 
as a mumph of Mr. Schmidt's ra- wish to shape a future with less 
nonai pragmatism. He won over- dependence ‘on nuclear weapons 
whelming ripport at a Social Dan- and U.S. defense g ua ra nt ee s . 


Aramaic, Ancient Language of Christ , 
Dying Out in Remote Syrian VUlages 


In Lumber 1979, the Western 
alliance agreed on a two-uack 
»«••• strategy to deploy new unclear mis- 
■ V‘ sles to offset the SS-2D5 if arms 


K 


ocratic Par -, invention in West 
Berlin and. for the first time, even 
oMpolled Me. Brandt in votes for 
the party’s executive committee. 

. V At the time, Mr. Brandt bad fall- 

oo into a deep personal slump. He the Sooal Democrats, particularly 
offered a Serious heart attack and if resentment grows over lingering 
'orced his second wife, to whom high tmonplqyffient. 

. h ad been married for more than Although be disdains any prov 

decades. 


Even though this strategy back- 
fired in ejections in March when 
trade union members deserted the 
party, Mr. Brandt is confident that 
the populist tide will shift back to 


By Judith Miller 

New York Times Service 

MALULA, Syria — There is no 
indication that Jesus ever set foot 
in this village, whose bouses are 
carved out of the stone of Mount 
Qalamno. But in this Christian en- 
clave in tbe socialist, predominant- 
ly Sunni Moslem country of Syria, 
the ancient lan guage that Jesus and 
his disciples spoke can still be 
heard. 

Malula. population 4.000, is (he 
near Mount 
where Aramaic is tbe 
spoken language. Aramaic mingled 
with Arabic is also beard in Masses 
at the Syrian Orthodox Church in 
the old part of Damascus. 

But religious leaders and schol- 
ars of the language say. the ancient 
tongue is rapidly dying and little 


peel of routing again for chancel- «m be done in prevent its extinc- 


tion, 

“Tbe Ian; 
years. 


ige wil] die in 
Monsignor Fr; 


40 


Potincaily, he had lost esteem lor, party officials who see Mr. 

' aad influence gained as a Nobel Brandt's revived popularity as the 

. ‘ Prize winning leader who, as the best route bade to power this tte- . 

. father of Osrpalitik,' built new cade point out that when the next Abou Mokh. the archbishop of 

lodges with his country's eastern y-hpd»ilwi national elections are maseus, who was born in Malula. 

• neighbors: Prone to fits of depres- hdd in 1987, be will be the same 

- sron and . self-doubt, he never age as Konrad Adenauer when he 

kerned io recover from the scandal became West Germany's first 

surrounding his resignation as chancellor in 1949. 


“Tbe new generation has never 
learned Aramaic. They only speak 
Arabic.” 

Aramaic has fallen victim, as 


nave dozens of other languages, to 
economic progress and social mo- 
bility in Syria, Only 30 years ago. 
there were no schools here. Now 
children of the villages learn Ara- 
bic. Syria’s national language, in 
state-run schools. 

In addition, more than a third of 
those considered village residents 
are living in Damascus, either for 
advanced eduction or for work. 
Many people commute daily to the 
Syrian capita! to sell sheep and 
goat products, the mainstay of the 
village economy. 

Aramaic as spoken here is a love- 
ly language to bear: more flowing 
and, in the view of some, less gut- 
tural than modem Arabic. But 
Monsignor Abou Mokh said tbe 
two languages, as well as Hebrew, 
are extremely similar and are de- 
rived from the same lost language. 

“Consider our Arabic greeting 
— salaam, lhai is, hello, or peace," 
he said “In Hebrew it’s shalom. In 
Aramaic it’s schlomo.” Aramaic 
has had a distinguished and long 
history in this region. Scholars here 
say Aramaic emerged at least 900 
years before the birth of Christ. 

Jews learned Aramaic in Baby- 
lon before the birth of Christ dur- 


ing their exile from Palestine. 
When they returned, Hebrew had 
been relegated to a religious lan- 
guage, like Latin for Catholics to* 
day, and Aramaic was the spoken 
tongue, the archbishop said. 

All of what is now Syria had 
become Christian and spoke Ara- 
maic by the second century. Monsi- 
gnor Abou Mokh said. 

The Arab invasion of the region 
in the seventh century brought not 
only Islam but also a new language, 
both of which were imposed on the 
region. 

But Malula and two other near- 
by villages — Jabaadin and Bakhaa 
—were extremely poor and of too 
little consequence to spend much 
time and effort capturing them. So 
they remained isolated 

The bishop said it was the isola- 
tion that allowed Aramaic to sur- 
vive. There were no roads to Ma- 
lula 40 years ago. 

Of the three, only Malula re- 
mains Christian. About 300 years 
ago the two other villages conven- 
ed to Islam, an act or rebellion 
against severe fasting requirements 
imposed by (he Byzantine Oriental 
Churdt, Monagnor Abou Mokh 
said. 
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Pricing the GM-Toyota Deal 


By an appropriately dose 3-2 vote, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has provisionally ap- 
proved ihe joint venture between General Mo- 
tors and Toyota- A decade ago, no one would 
have supposed that such a combination, be- 
tween the world's No. 1 and No. 3 automakers, 
would be legal under U.S. antitrust laws. But 
the view of what antitrust allows and forbids 
has been changing: a broad consensus has 
been moving away from old rules that seemed 
to give incentives to be inefficient and static 
rather than competitive and innovative. The 
new view of antitrust is expressed by the FTC 
Bureau of Competition director. Timothy 
Muris. who said that “the antitrust laws focus 
on the effect on consumers, not on competi- 
tors." His view is that GM and Toyota might 
be able to produce a car that consumers would 
prefer in the short run; and in the long run, 
even if competitors are driven out of business, 
others can still enter the market. 

Not everyone sees it that way. The dissent- 
ing commissioners. Michael Peiischuk and Pa- 
tricia Bailey. Tear that the exchange of infor- 
mation between GM and Toyota could give 
them unfair advantages. And Chrysler’s chair- 
man, Lee Iacocca. whose company plans to 
produce cars competing with the GM-Toyoia 
model, is outraged. He threatens to take his 
case to the federal courts and to Congress, 
which has been persuaded before to see things 
Chrysler’s way. These are serious objections. 
One can be wary of an antitrust law that, in 
reaction to theories that seemed to outlaw all 


Back to a Fearful Ritual 


With appeals fast running out for more than 
a thousand prisoners on death row. official 
murders are likely to occur almost weekly in 
the United States in 1984. Now still sensation- 
al. executions may soon become routine. 

The late Justice Hugo Black believed that 
the Supreme Court would eventually end capi- 
tal punishment because the justices were too 
squeamish to send such a huge backlog of 
convicts to their deaths. Other foes of the 
death penalty argued that the way to end it was 
to make executions public: The horrible spec- 
tacle would stir wide revulsion. 

But no. The Supreme Court now coolly 
rejects appeals and complains about lawyers 
who bring too many. Reporters' descriptions 
of smoke, sparks and singed flesh inspire little 
outrage: they seem to satisfy the growing ma- 
jority that favors capital punishment. So do 
the reactions of the relatives of crime victims. 
"We're joyful ... that our slate here has final- 
ly shown the will, the want and the wisdom to 
remove any individual from this society who 
renders himself unfit to be a member of it," 
said the brother of a man killed by John Eldon 
Smith, who was executed on Dec. 13. 

Until two centuries ago public torture and 
death were standard punishments. The com- 
munity's purpose was symbolic: to reenact the 
criminal’s violence and so reassert the commu- 
nity’s authority. In the 1 9th century enlight- 
ened societies began to reject such grisly ritual 


and. like Lhe young United States, bore hope of 
reclaiming the offender's soul. 

America then was a land of optimism, ideal- 
ism and religious faith. In such a place no 
man's soul could ever be totally lost. The 
government’s authority was rooted in that 
principle, not in its power to re-enact violence. 
Cruel and unusual punishments were expressly 
banned; penitentiaries would emphasize work, 
education and religious study. The practical 
results were uneven over the years, but sym- 
bolic retribution remained suspect, even in 
periods of high crime. The law allowed capital 
punishment, but it gradually became a rare 
event until the Supreme Court struck down the 
methods by which it was being applied. 

The crime wave of the 1970s, along with 
other events, shook America's confidence. It 
overwhelmed the agencies of criminal justice 
and swamped the enlightened tradition. New 
laws to meet the Supreme Court's conditions 
were promoted with practical arguments: Exe- 
cutions would deter and prevent crime. But 
what executions actually offered an aroused 
public was the ancient ritual, the symbolic 
reassertion of authority. 

To recross this threshold will offer primitive 
satisfaction to many. But let all who applaud 
recognize the death penally for what it is: 
evidence of how far America has come from 
the days of optimism, idealism and faith. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Andropov's Illness Doesn't Help 

Out of view for four months, absent from 
the plenary session of the Communist Party 
Central Committee and probably from the 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet as wefl. Yuri 
Andropov is nevertheless still bolding the reins 
of power within the Soviet Union, owing large- 
ly (o his appointment of faithful ideologues 
and his own active role in the wings. 

But his illness has kept him from leading an 
active diplomatic life, an important concern in 
a Lime when international relations are domi- 
nated by the superpower rivalry. Without 
overestimating the value of summits, Mr. An- 
dropov’s illness is effectively ruling out direct 
contact with Western leaders who may wish to 
meet with him. The Soviet leader’s absence 
from public life does not add to hopes for a 
clearing of the great dark clouds on the inter- 
national horizon. 

—Le Monde (Paris). 


fellow Palestinians in Tripoli. He emerged a 
diminished and tawdry figure. 

The expectation is that he will soon be back 
in Amman trying to pick up the threads of his 
dialogue with [King Hussein]. That would be a 
wiser course than trying to restore the unity of 
the PLO. since the latter could now be 
achieved only on Syrian terras. The Reagan 
proposals are still formally on the table, and 
Jordanians and Palestinians have yet to uy die 
effect of a direct approach to Israel They 
should now do so, for they have precious little 
left to lose. 

— The Times {London). 


A Direct Approach to Israel? 

When Yasser Ara/al left Beirur in August 
1982, it was widely felt that he had succeeded 
in turning military defeat into moral and polit- 
ical victory. Though easily overrun in south 
Lebanon, his men had fought with surprising 
tenacity in Beirut against overwhelming odds. 

That illusion of victory has cost them dear, 
for it enabled them to avoid facing up to the 
consequences of what had in fact been a seri- 
ous defeat. Political gambits are subject to a 
law of diminishing returns. The moral benefit 
Mr. Arafat got from resisting the Israelis in the 
streets of Beirut has hardly been revived by the 
repeat performance staged against Syrians and 


Some Multiply and Some Don't 

The population of West Germany could, on 
present trends, decline to zero in about a 
century. Fortunately, extrapolation is one of 
the cardinal sins in statistical curies. What is 
undeniably turning down, however, according 
to figures produced by an understandably 
worried Bonn government, is the birthrate, 
which has now been the lowest in the world for 
Lhe past nine years. 

Something will undoubtedly turn up, even if 
the government’s call to West German wom- 
anhood to produce 200,000 extra babies per 
year goes unheeded for the time being. When a 
booming economy cried out for new labor 20 
years ago, the call was answered eventually by 
the million. The trick the West Germans now- 
need to learn is to integrate (he burgeoning 
alien minority, much of which already holds 
West German nationality, and stop counting 
it, and treating it, separately. 

— The Guardian (London). 
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combinations, seems to rule that ail are accept- 
able. And one can wonder why the largest U.S. 
automaker should be able to get inside access 
to Japanese manufacturing methods, to the 
detriment of much smaller U.S. competitors. 

To these points add this: What the FTC 
ruling gives us is not free-market competition, 
but an unusual form of government regulation. 
Since 1981, the Reagan administration, de- 
spite its free-trade rhetoric, has imposed a 
quota on the number of Japanese-made cars 
that can be imported each year — a quota that 
has resulted in more expensive autos, wherever 
they are made. Now, Reagan appointees on 
the FTC have allowed a venture, but with 
restrictions — production for sale by GM is 
limited to about 200.000 cars — that will tend 
to limit the positive effects that frec-market 
theorists believe it will have. 

This may be the price the real world extracts 
from advocates of pure theory’, and perhaps it 
is reasonable. But one has to wonder whether 
the U.S. auto industry or GM. which were 
made more responsive to consumer wishes in 
the 1970s by Japanese competition, are now 
being protected from it. The result — the 
import quota plus the GM-Toyota joint ven- 
ture — seems to have neither the benefits of 
the free market nor of an administered ar- 
rangement Perhaps in time these policies will 
produce better results; but the major achieve- 
ment of the policy already adopted, import 
quotas, has only been higher auto prices. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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By Ernest- Conine 



L OS ANGELES — America’s Ro- 
/ man Catholic bishops, haring 
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Surviving the Bomb: Faith, Planning Aren’t Enough 


N EW YORK — Is "civil de- 
fense" ag.ain.sl nuclear war dos- 


fense” against nuclear war pos- 
sible? The Federal Emergency 
Management Agency professes to 
think so, as did its predecessor, the 
Defense Gvil Preparedness Agen- 
cy. With a little faith and a lot of 


By Tom Wicker 


p lanning , they have been saying for 
veara. as much as 80 percent of the 


years, as much as 80 percent of the 
American population can survive 
nuclear attack. 

This is ridiculous. These agencies' 
studies are replete with optimistic 
assumptions, dubious research 
methods, impossible conditions and 
the truly Strangdovian belief that 
human behavior, social organiza- 


tion and ecological relationships 
would go on, unaffected by the 
blast, fire, shock and radiation ef- 
fects of the 6,559-megaton midear 
attack postulated by FEMA. 

Now these civil defense preten- 
sions and illusions have been swept 
away — not only by new findings 
that the biological, climatic and 
ecological consequences of nuclear 
war would be far more catastrophic 


than previously understood; but by 
a detailed scholarly review of offx- 


a derailed scholarly review of offi- 
cial civil defense planning docu- 
ments. Entitled The Counterfeit 


Ark. it is published by Phyridans 
for Social Responsibility. 


for Social Responsibility. 

In chapter after chapter, indepen- 
dent authorities on transportation, 
radiation, agriculture, the ecology. 


h uman behavior and medicine sys- 
tematically tear apart the defense 
planning documents and show them 
for what they are — hopelessly bi- 
ased and cruelly deceptive. Even the 
80-percent survival figure is only an 
“initial assumption" based on the 
astounding idea that “crisis reloca- 
tion” in a nuclear emergency would 
not "display characteristics differ- 
ent from those encountered in natu- 
ral disaster evacuations." 

So if people could get out of the 
way of Hurricane Camill e, they can 
get out of the way of nuclear attack. 
Of course, that would be true only 
under certain conditions, viz: 

• That after an appropriate 
warning period before the attack, 
130 million people from all major 
urban areas could be relocated in 
three to five days, finding upon ar- 
rival adequate shelters equipped 
with the necessary life supports. 

• That these people would re- 
main orderly, obedient and psycho- 
logically stable, while "essential 
workers" would re main at assigned 
posts near target areas and com- 
mute to Lheiriobs daily. 

These Kafkaesque assumptions 
are only the beginning. FEMA's 
plans call, for example, for evacuat- 
ing 6.5 million people from New 
York Gty (after that warning peri- 


od permits officials to gear things 
up) by automobile in 33 days to 
presumably safe "host areas” 200 to 

Difficult? Not if multilane divid- 
ed highways, with all lanes made 
one-way outbound, carry L.500 cars 
per hour per lane ax 40 miles per 
hour for 20 hours a day for 33 days, 
with no "flow interruptions" from 
accidents, breakdowns, running out 
of gas. poor traffic control and the 
like. No panic, of course. 

Simultaneously, buses (mostly 
those highly reliable and convenient 
New York Gty transit buses) will 
move at constant speeds of 40 miles 
per hour on freeways (less on un- 
controlled highways) for 45 consec- 
utive hours, making seven round 
trips in each erf the 33 evacuation 
days, with all seats taken and chil- 
dren under 12 placed two to a seat. 
Apparently there will be no difficul- 


formeriy chief economist for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
points out in The Counterfeit Ark 
that tins daim is inadequately based 
mostly on estimates of direct blast, 
hat and early fallout damage. 

. But even west limited first effects 
would destroy more than half the 
crops under production, 80 to 90 


percent of fertilizer and pesticide 
production, 60 percent of food pro- 
cessing capacity and — most impor- 
tant — most of the vital distribution 
networks. Early fallout would con- 
taminate FmnHrwtfi of thousands Of 
square mifet of farmland; and un- 
sheltered food storage and handling 
sites would be unsafe for op to 
several months. 

AD this, Mr. Hjort writes in effec- 
tive understatement, casts "in mudL 
greater doubt than we are led to 
believe the possibility erf feeding the 
survivors.** And that is the essential' 
story in every other area analyzedin 
The Counterfeit Arlc 

The scope and power of tins cri- 
tique cannot even be suggested in. a 
bnef article. But it leaves no doubt 
that "civil defense^* planning can- 
not nmke nuclear war generally — 
orprobablyeven marginally— sor- 
vivable, and therefore 1 a rational ' 
option for political leaders. FE- . 
MA’s ludicrous calculations can 
only obscure that hard truth. 

The Mew York Times. 


ty in making round trips even if afi 
freeways are one-way outbound. 


freeways are one-way outbound. 

Such plans (air, rafl and water 
evacuation ideas are even more lu- 
natic) are all too typicaL Another 


FEMA study declares, incredibly, 
i ha t the agricultural industry "is al- 


thal the agricultural industry "is al- 
most immune to significant damage 
in a nuclear attack!” with machin- 
ery and workers in little danger ex- 
cept from fallout. Howard Hjort. 


thrown the. US. policy of nudear 
deterrence under a moral cloud with 
a pastoral letter issued earlier tins 
year, are Bowarahkmgtm for witaiis 
expected to teWadarx on Ameri- 
can-style capitalism. 

The Roman Guhotic Church itself 
controls enough monitymid property, 
directly and indirectiy.'to qualify asa 

major capitalist msutntiaa. 

. But nevermind. There is consdcr- 
abte - concern that the hishops are 
puriimgtheir way into an areaabont 
‘ which' they m fact know very httle. 

The WriK^:irf'irouise,- ibonfct 
keep m mind; that ..capitalism. has 
conw a long way since Adam Smith! 
It is a fact that the countries whose 
people ergqy, the greatest spiritual 
freedom amlindni&al rights »e the 
countries where modified capitalist 
systems prevail. Not one is Maiadstj; 

But that, 6Tooimse,BhariIlyreasQd 
to ignore the fadings that exist. The 
present workings of the economy do 
raise disttniring questions of appro- 
priate church concern. • - 

The first draft of tbepasioral letter 
is not expected before November. 
However, there is a strong hnpresrioa 
that the committee drift will urge 
that more be done to ameliorate the 
harsh of tbcReagan adminis- 
tration’s economic policies on the 
poor and disadvantaged. 

At-a minimum the pastoral tetter is 
■ Dkdy to embrace the idea of govern- 
ment as the employer of last resort; 
and to call .for increased welfare 
spending. Many observers expect the 
bishops to say some harsh things 
about the capitalist "system itself. 

The bishbprf brethren north of the 
bonder have sa th& precedent. In a 
report issued a year ago a commis- 
sion -of Canadian CathnSc bishops 
saw a “deepening moral crisis*’ in the 
present buaness-ehtaprise system, 
and argued that “the rights of work- 
ers are more important than, the 
maxmtization erf profits. . 

The UiL biriiops win hare Sole 
difficulty m finding selective evi- 
dence to bolster s . case for more sens; 
tivity in American business and soci- 
ety in gaieraL ; 

The extent erf actual hnagM' in the 
United States is a matter of dispute! 
But the fact that, the government has 


The Limits on U.S. -Chinese Military Cooperation 

N EW YORK — For the last five By p au ] [J Kreisberg simple, undramatic. sensible s 

years, senior American officials ' ® Fire* mntin* *ti4i*tm** tn k. 


day says sOmetiungabout the imper- 
fections of the System: 

People have an obligation, to reP 
membertiieottadaae about the Lord 
helping those Tvhopdp. tiumsetos 
But tins is tnefmingless advice unless 


1 v years, senior American officials 
have intermittently explored pros- 
pects for a military relationship be- 
tween the United States and China. 
The Reagan administration seems to 
have concluded that the opportuni- 
ties are limited and that Washington 
should not seek too much. This judg- 
ment is almost certainly sound. 

It is no secret that Beijing would 
like to modernize its armed forces. 
China has a 1950s arsenal, and, al- 
though it has been window-shopping 
for new weapons for a decade, u has 
bought virtually nothing. Antitank 
and antiaircraft weapons would al- 
most certainly bolster China's border 
defense, and the United States has 
offered TOW (wire-guided antitank 
missiles) and Hawk missiles. The 
Chinese neither accepted nor de- 
clined the offer but asked instead 
about the next generation of TOWs 
and for the transfer of the technology 
to produce them. The United States 
is not inclined to provide either. 

In fact, the Chinese have little ob- 
jective reason to seek a serious dia- 
logue either ou weapons or military 
policy. China lacks money to buy 
quantities of modem weapons, an 
industrial base capable of producing 
complex new weapons and a military 
structure capable of absorbing such 
weapons. More important, Beijing is 


determined not to become dependent 
on foreign military supply — a lesson 
it learned dearly in dealing with Mos- 
cow. Nor does China want to Unit 
itself irrevocably with one superpow- 
er — even if its primary antagonism 
is with the other. 

Political tensions between the 
United States and China — particu- 
larly over the status of Taiwan — and 
economic problems lurking in the 
wings also argue against overly close 
military relations. 

What is the American mflitaiy in-, 
lercst? China ties down major Soviet 
forces in Asia and no longer poses a 
direct threat to U.S. security interests 
in Asia. These are large and impor- 
tant benefits for UJS. strategic plan- 
ners. But they are a consequence erf 
broad Chinese and Soviet policies 
and are largely independent of Amer- 
ican actions. There is no evidence 
that such benefits depend on or are 
even related to U.S. military coopera- 
tion with China — the Chinese have 
occasionally hinted the contrary. 

Beijing does claim that military 
contacts are part of the general rela- 
tionship it wants with Washington 
and agrees to some visits and meet- 
ings. Yet it rarely initiates such pro- 
posals. The only security collabora- 
tions in force now are intelligence 


exchanges related to monitoring So- 
viet missile and nuclear tests. Since 
1980, the U.S. Navy has sought, in 
vain, ship visits to Chinese ports, but 
the purpose of such visits, other than 
"showing the flag" is vague. 

The Chinese cannot contribute to 
the defense of East Asan sea lanes 
now or at any point in the foreseeable 
future. Nor has Beijing accepted a 
recent American suggestion that Chi- 
na send naval dips to visit Honolulu. 
Indeed, the longest Chinese naval 
foray has been 1300 miles to sea. 

China is wisely leery of both its 
naval capabilities and (he political 
risks involved in such exchanges. 
Some American officials would like 
Chinese agreement for U3. aircraft 


to overfly China on their way to the 
Indian Ocean and Southeast Asa. 
But reliance on Chinese approval for 
such activities would be risky and 
Beijing has shown no interest. 

Some strategists hope to .initiate 
joint military planning, but the limit- 
ed congruence of U3. and Chinese 
interests does not warrant such ven- 
tures. Besides, the prospect would 
alarm South Asian and Southeast 
Asian countries, Japan, South Korea 
and, of course, the Soviet Union. 

Better, then, to restrict U.S.-On- 
nese military cooperation to three 


sample, undramatic, sensible steps: 

First, routine exchanges to broad- 
en understanding of the outside 
world among Chinese urifitary offi- 
cers. Chinese officers have little 
knowledge of the outride world but 
may, nevertheless, play an influential 
role in Chinese policies in the future. 
The United States wisely plans to 
keep in touch with- such people 
through exchanges of senior officers 
and some staff training programs. ; 

Second, the sale of diutirose tech- 
nology — communications and 
transportation equipment, that can 
also be used in mratiuy projects. The 
mflitaiy risks of such sales are tow 
and the benefits for both American 
trade and Chinese economic develop- 
ment are sobstantisL 

Third, exchanges of general intdE- - 
gennp. — of. the' kind that regularly 

ties of friendly countries^ to serve 
the interests <rf both rides. 

These three basic programs are al- 
ready in place and should be allowed 
to mature quietly. Neither Americans 
nor the Chinese should look for more. . 


The writer, deputy director of policy 
arming in the State Department from 


planning in the State Department from 
1977 to 1980, is director of studies at 
the Council on Foreign Reunions. He 
contributed this comment to The New.. 
York Times. 


An ArafairHussein Alliance? Look to the West Bank 

L ONDON — The departure of Bv Colin Leeurn cow’s ally, Mr. Assad, they were r 

* Yasser Aral a land his sud oorters J ° I..——. *k-i. — *v 


-L • Yasser Arafat and his supporters 
from Lebanon is a serious setback for 
the leader of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, but it is by no means a 
final defeat. He can still count heavi- 


FROM OUR DEC. 28 PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO ly on the Palestinian constituency 

7 that matters most in the long run — 


1908: Immigrants Choosing Siberia 
LONDON — The “Japan Advertiser" points 
out that a great new nation is forming in 
Siberia. Ore of the greatest migrations in his- 
tory hjs be i proceeding so quietly that the 
world generally has not noticed. During the 
past 12 months more than 500,000 Russians 
have gone to Siberia, equal to half the number 
of immigrants the United Slates received dur- 
ing that period from the whole world. On the 
other hand, Japanese immigrants are begin- 
ning to appear on the Far Eastern coast. Ac- 
cording to a Central News telegram from Sl 
P etersburg, “Many places along the Russian 
Pacific shore, which have always been shown 
on the official maps as uninhabited, are now 
populated by Japanese fishermen. 1 * 


1933: Cuba Suspends Debt Payments 

HAVANA — The Cuban government has de- 
cided to suspend payment of foreign loan 
obligations totaling about 53.2 million that 
mature Dec. 31. This includes an installment 
on the 520-milJion loan obtained from the 
Chase National Bank of New York. Colonel 
Manuel Despaigne. secretary of the Treasury, 
has slated unofficially that Cuba does not 
intend to repudiate the debts, but seeks an 
adjustment with the creditors. President Grau 
San Martin added that the loans are consid- 
ered illegal, as they were contracted by the 
Machado administration without the consent 
of the Cuban people. It is pointed out by 
Colonel Despaigne that the Treasury needs the 
money to pay government employees. 
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the West Rank and Gaza. 

Mr. Arafat can also rely on the 
solid support of the tens of thousands 
of Palestinians who have established 
themselves, mostly in successful mid- 
dle-class positions, throughout the 
Middle East and, especially, in the 
Arab Gulf States. No less important, 
he still enjoys the backing of most 
Arab governments, counting only 
Syria and Libya as his enemies. 

It was Syrian mflitaiy support for 
the rebel group led by Abu Musa, and 
not the size of the Palestinian rebel 
forces, that led to Mr. Arafat’s crush- 
ing defeat at Tripoli, in Lebanon. 

Mr. Arafat now must decide how 
to capitalize on his support in the 
West Bank and Gaza. His only major 
opposition there comes from the pro- 
Hashemise dements whose position 
has been steadily built up over the 
years by King Hussein of Jordan. 

Hussein's dearest ambition is to 
establish a firm alliance with Mr. 
Arafat in dealing with IsraeL The 
PLO leader's decision chi tins is the 
key to Arab- Israeli relations. 

Suppon for Mr. Arafat personally, 
if not for all his policies, grew signifi- 
cantly on the West Rank and in Gaza 
in the bitter months of fratrid rl.il 
strife. Even former opponents, such 
as Bassam Shaka, the militant former 
mayor of Nablus, took Mr. Arafat’s 
side. So did many of the Is lami c fun- 
damentalists who. with the small but 
active communist groups, have in re- 


cent years been in the forefront of the 
anti-Arafat movement. 

The mufti of Jerusalem, Sheikh 
Said al-Din al-Alami. denounced Mr. 
Assad as “a murderer” whose hands, 
he said, "were red with the blood erf 
Palestinians and Syrians." He pro- 
claimed it the duty of every true Mos- 
lem to kill Mr. Assad. 

Sermons in West Bank and Gaza 
mosques were devoted to offering 
prayers for Mr. Arafat. Thousands of 
worshipers gathered after services to 
demonstrate their support: 

An influential group of 40 West 
Bank Palestinians, including well- 
known nationalists and prominent 
academics, unsuccessfully sought Is- 
raeli approval to visit Tunis to pro- 
claim their support for Mr. Arafat 
The fratricidal struggle in Lebanon 
also saw the growth in the West Bank 
of a movement of prominent Pales- 


tinian nationalists who inasted that 
the "armed struggle" should not be 
the Palestinians' only weapon; Mr. 
Arafat was praised as the leader who 
understood that political methods 
were no less important 
This ground swell of support 


cow’s aDy, Mr. Assad, they were re- 
luctant to give their support to Abu 
Musa's camp. They justified their 
ambiguous stand by d amning that 
Moscow was working to -mediate in 
the Palestinian conflict 


Significantly, though, the pro- 
Hashemites solidly took the ade of 
Mr. Arafat against Abu Musa. The. 
reason is obvious: King Hussein does 
not wish to see the PLO come under 
the inflm-ncK: of Damascus through 
Abu Mnsa. Moreover, he sees Mr., 
Arafat as a pragmatist who might yet’ 
be won overta accept ritber the Rea- 
gan plan or the Saudi proposal for , 
negotiating a settlement with IsraeL 
Although the pro-Arafat and prt>- 
Hashemite factions on the West Bank 
remain antagonistic to eachotUer, the 
events in Lebanon have opened up 
the possibility of an alliance; an idea 
womoted by . several Gulf states, 
Egypt, Iraq, Tunisia and Morocco. 

International Herald Tribune 


placed the minority groups opposed 
to Mr. Arafat in a quandary. Thepro- 
PLO group spoke with two voices. 
One section, speaking through the 
organ Al-Shira, endorsed the criti- 
cisms of the rebels led by Abu Musa 
but spoke out strongly against the use 
of force in settling internal differ- 
ences. But AI-Mithaq, the organ for 
the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine, hewed to the Syrian line 
in blaming Mr. Arafat for the misfor- 
tunes that led to Palestinians killing 
(me another. 

The communists were similar ly di- 
vided. Unwilling to denounce Mos- 


the recent deep recession a -fat o? 
.people' who have .always been sd£ 
supporting ended up oft Skid Row. 

' . Many are still there. • ;.*v - 

.... A few. days. ago, die good hews 

came that unanploymcnt had faflea 
almost 25 percemigp wants from its 
year-agojieak of 103 percent Ibis 
means 3-SmflSon rooreworkersliave 

- -jobs how lhan ra Navember 1982. 

•: Virtually aB ^ gains in employment, 
however, are occurring among work- 
" ers aged 25 to44. Jobless youths stzH 
Tace bleak praspects. Woricers over 
7*?-kre having a tough time getting 
their old jobs bade 

As Baseless -Week put it, “The 
mirdi-predicted plight of the older 
displacedwericcr. whose job in a steel 
. rnuLor-AS.a middle manag er is gone 
forever, Is now a reality.” 

Think what tha t, means: A man 
hard for 25 or 30 years, pro 
. Ms ttxes and brings Ujp Iris kids lobe 
’ good citizens. Through no fanll Of his 
own,hisjobdisappeara.Axhis agehc 
has scant chance of l anding a decent 
job many other field. There is indeed 
something immoral (and economical- 
ly insane) about a system that throws 
an able worker onto the human scrap 
heap in what should be his most 

seem -bait on provingafl over again 

- why workers need unwbsJn industry 
:aftcrmdustry,workers arebdng giv- 
en the choice crf accqrtmgpay cuts or 
.losing their jobs: 

It is true that the whde economy is 
-undergoing a revolution brbtxgfrt 
about by computers, robots and sub- 
sidized or more efficrat foreign com- 
petition. Tbe coqpcralica of workers 
and. unions is needed to hdp.makfe 
Americanindustryamipetitiveagain 
’ by brin g in g labor costs into hue. : ;* 

- With some praiseworthy excep- 
tions, however, Ure instrument of pes- 1 

. -suasion hasbeentte sledgehammer. * 
-The atmosphere ^reflected in a re- 
cent magazine headline: "Business 
Wfll Keep Labor in line.” And in 
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smaller print: "Kecessum-Scarred c . 
Unions Lack Leverage in 1984’s 
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Such attitudes wfll sooner or lat«r 
b^et wosker nriKtancy ” possibly 
. trith church support.- •" 

-In Southern Catifonriaboth Catfr 
ofiC' and - Protestant dmrdnDen, un- 
convinced by assurances from Gener- 
‘ il Motors flat it has no dans to dose 
uaVanNuys assanblyplaQL, are sup- 
porting a muon famniiiwi to disSUOub 

the company frofn.such a move. 

Bishop Joan Arzhbe' and activist 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 




From Tripoli to Ulster 


After Yasser Arafat’s departure 
from Lebanon, will the United Na- 
tions next permit its flag to be- used 
on trucks serving to evacuate IRA 
terrorists from Northern Ireland? 

E FURNESS. 

Paris. 


Hie Marines' Presence 


As a Lebanese I feel that the con- 
tinued presence of the U.S. Marines 
has now become an obstacle to peace. 
Militarily, the recent American esca- 
lation increases the chances of open 


confrontation, which might end up 
involving Syria and the Soviet Union, 
on the one hand and the United 
States and Israel on the other. It also 
complicates the honest and much- 
appreciated peacekeeping role of the 
English, French and Italian contin- 
gents and increases the chances of 
their withdrawal 

Politically, the presence of the ma- 
rines has become the most tangible 
symbol of UJ5- support for the 21- 
fated Israeli-Lebanese accord. In 
Lebanon there is a growing feeling 
that Lhe accord was imposed on us by 
the United States; furthermore, there 
is an increasing realization that it 


extracts too heavy a political price 
from us without any guarantees-that 
Israel will withdraw its anny.'Evea in 
Israel the accord is bang questioned 
widely, notably by tire Labor Party. 

GHIASEL-YAFL 

London. 


Letters intended far publication 
should be addressed " Letters to the 
Editor" and must contain the writ- 
er's signature, name and fuB ad- 
dress. Letters should be fitief and 
are subfea lo editing. We cannot 
be responsible for. the return of 


not make aiefedeono ns on a pnrely ■.wwfrK 

economic baos, that the welfare of * 

theworiosmiwbficonsidHed. .•*%.'*•**■ .. 

BusmesaBeacan say, with cobskE * y ■*'&&& J. 

aublejustice.that are miscast as w.;!'* -£****» 

villains, that today's cutbacks are "d . t ‘ V ' 

made necessary hy yesterday’s tax W 1 
laws-uiatthscrajia^iirresim^ 
overregulatirai and lty : d»rta^ite9 ’ 

tmioa demands for wage -increases ^ ' 
that outran productivity gains. ^ . c ' s 

In.other words, they Haine W V ‘‘"•vjr. - T rrn i^ 

system of which -ibey are only a tart --r-. 








Which takes us back to squarecHwL 




Thobiriiopg ate do morefuraqntfy -j • . ; . r.v? 

qualified to fed fault wtit Azwa^ nJ,\ T!u W. r -< a 
capitalism than to grapple wShtt® .* .. f u '?• 
cotnplcritics of mKgfcarwfaSc.Bet -Ar;’' , ;:f r- 
thqrhave the righL poftaps tbft&fy ^ 
to make Americans "M. : ^ 

things thaL are too not* igoowt. • •/ v u? 

Los Angeles Vims.'* ' 1 wjiv 7 J * 
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. :Ratf.T J«S Iwcn prepared for.publicafiair 
'^YL'Fjttzam in February: ’.-.- -:.- 
■'; ■; ftita&Deceaiba 3 , JhfeiSnuthsookn Institn- 
^t'nr^aslnDgtOD Mdft conference entitled 
After 1984 v High Technology and 
••fli^n;Ere«tom — aTriw ite toGcoree Of 
.- t^r^^diOTis an associated an exhibition at 

• the Hnsbfioni Museum, “Dreata.ataNIgbt- 
. .ov«s: Utopian Visions in Modem Art” ..' 

' j>That w]tBtifaJ>egiiimng of the, tide of erects 
. pc prfriJGaiionsH) conK curieg 1984.: ' 

■■/ .jji. Europe there is. less-, activity: .a science 
•’ fiction confdGQCrf in Antwerp, Belgium, last 
. October ®d A gsiheaing -Sponsored by the 
CooqcCcfr^bpe inStxasbourg. France, next 
';*prit" be entitled “1984: Myths and 
' Sehfities^Man, the State and Society in Ques- 
tJoii£ . -> ":>• • j v 

■•;. Ata&afi thfcse words, there is the danger that 
the nw^na oT^be boti lauLits author -win be 




uuuug vu me calendar, me 

example, thongftt control. ] Most Britons, Many Swiss, Germans Say Governments Ham Destroyed Privacy 


'■ 4 - a ; .*■ 

’ '■Zi.*-. 


•'• am :: 

>* 

.:. XT.-,-, 


;'• / -Qnatelevision show devoted to the hoc*, the' 
' gaipt wasmaffc that it contained 130 predio- 
noni and r tiia(. 120 had come .true. Hov 'this 
catadflfioB w3$achieved was not revealed. 

+ SSMaeafTt^ciook’s specific' depictions of the 
future ha%pbt comei true,al though its portrait 
of' the. iuCTeaan^ opacity of gqwsnmient to 
jpuatap in’ opr bves appears' accurate.; •* v. 

J . fjDetelb AreWrang 

' ^Aa^rniOrwai'spictare .of the world aboetto 
dpsemd Trains, acctafing to the calendar, the 
-tWaikarewjpni,.' 

•' '.Leins consider, Jor example, thought control 
.. ^“Thiparty is not interested in the overt act : The 
we care about.. We do not merely 
destroy our enemies; we change rten."(AIl quo- 
. oticHisgrren ire' from **1984 ). ' 

-■ f -■ Petbaps this is the most important individual 
' j&uc in 'the book. To.put it another way: : 
'y“Wih the development of tekvisum, and the 
Aahnicaladvance wftichmade itposriMc to re - 
Thrive and transmit strmiftmeousfy an the same 
rharumem, private hfe came to an end. * 

‘ 'Orwell was preserent in realizing what tajfi t 
happen technically. There is no reason tothmk 
feat he was alone in grasping the mechanical 
opacities for the Future, although perhaps he 
- was unusual in seeing to what; use they might be 
: j)QL . . •• • , . .. ' 

. : Whai is frequently forgotten, however, is that 
& this supervision ~ lie, two-way tdevisim 
Jets, the total electronic surveillaflce wbidr is 
sorelypossible ifa government wished to devote 


Contradictions of Nationalism in Yugoslavia: A Melting Pot or a Boiling Caldron? 


. 3984? " 5uch ednfonnity was what Orwell 
j eared. most, the greatest danger, in (hat sense 
the book is extremely powerful as a wanting; we 
be grateful that it does not appear to be 

Shnflariy, OrweQYbriffiance in the defense of 
la n g uag e seems to be more of a warning than a 
prophecy, although it may be somewhat closer 
to the truth than one might like 

When Orwefl was Irving m Paris in the 1 920s, 

' he saw a great deal irf his aunt, Neffie Lunouzin, 
and her lover. Eugene Adam, both of whom 
were wprkere on behalf of the fabricated lan- 
guage Esperanto. That might be seen as a benign 
version .of what Orwell called Newspeak, an 
attempt to reduce the language to a mtnfmrtm , 
eren if ihe object of Esperanto was to achieve an 
international understanding. But its effect was 
to rob language of. hs richness. Perhaps the 
conefflddn. of Newspeak- owes srwiwiTnng to 
Orwell’s experience in Paris. 

- “It's a beautiful thing the destruction of 
iMwrafc” • .- 

It is a commonplace to bemoan the ftfrnrfrs 
upon, language, whidr by its nature is in a state 
of continual decay and renewal. CUchis and 
jargon always should be avoided, and Orwell, in 
y I 9MT and in his ^ays, most hoportantly 
“Politics and the Ea gjKnfa Language,” has madi» 
us acutdy aware of the need to do so. 


No Lessening of Sexual Freedom 

Orwell has fortunately been proved wrong if 
he was predicting a decline of scroality: 

“All this marching up and down and cheering 
and waving, flags is simply sex gone sour. . . .There 
was a direct, intimate connection between chastity 
and political orthodoxy . " 

He may well be right that personal and politi- 
cal freedom can be indicated by the degree of 
sexual freedom available, and the more repres- 
sive a regime the more likely it is to uy to control 
the sexuality of its subjects. In the novel the 
heroine Julia most belong to the Anti-Sex 
League, even though it goes directly against her 
personality. Although we probably have retreat- 
ed somewhat From the liberal atmosphere of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, perhaps the most 
permanent legacy of those days is a greater 
degree of sexual freedom and less hypocrisy. 

Perhaps Orwell came closest to prophecy 
rather than warning when writing about the 
state of international affairs. It did not require 
much insight in 1948 to see that the Soviet 
Union and the United States were likely to be 
enemies, and that China might be the third 
superpower. Orwell was wrong that the Europe- 
an continent would be part of Eurasia, as be 
called one of the three powers in the book. But 
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Tim Sale, a colorist pot the finishing touches last week to a figure of George Orwell that joins the collection of 
“heroes" at Madame TossaucTs waxworks museum in London. Watching over him is a policeman as depicted in “1984.” 


he was right that Britain, known as Airstrip 
One. would be an outpost of another power, one 
that he called Oceania. 

Orwell captures the present situation in an 
impressively accurate way: 

“War. however, is no longer the desperate. 


annihilating struggle that it was in the early de- 
codes of the 20th century. It is a warfare of limited 
aims between combatants who are unable to de- 
stroy one another, have no material cause for 
fighting and are not divided by any genuine 
ideological difference ..Jn a physical sense war 


The Associated Press 

L ONDON'— ’With 1984 a few days off. 

/ mast Britons and more than a third of 
Swiss and West Germans believe snooping by 
modem governments as depicted by OrweU 
in “1984* * has destroyed individual privacy. 

A three-nation. Gallup poll published 
.Tuesday on bow far people believe their 
societies have moved in the nightmare direc- 
tion indicaicd by OrwelTs novel, first pub- 
lished in 1949, showed that 72 pocenl of 
Britons think “there is no real privacy be- 
cause the government can learn anything it 
wants about you." 

Thepoll, published in the London newspa- 
per the Daily Telegraph, showed 38 percent 
of West Germans and 37 percent of Swiss 
bold ihe same view about their own govern- 
ments. 


The poll said 68 percent of Britons, 26 
percent of West Germans and 28 percent of 
Swiss also believe their governments use 
“false words and statistics to hide bad news 
about the economy and quality of life." 

It said 67 percent of Britons, 50 percent of 
West Germans and 28 percent of Swiss be- 
lieve that “people are asked to make great 
economic sacrifices, but government offi- 
cials, themselves, live in luxury." 

The poll showed that in Britain, where 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
Conservatives has been in power since 1979, 
20 percent of those interviewed think “the 
country is ruled by a dictator." 

In West Germany, where Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl of the Christian Democrats has 
been in power since October 1982, the poll 


said 7 percent hold the same view. The figure 
in Switzerland, where Pierie Aubert of the 
Social Democrats was elected by the Swiss 
Federal Assembly’ on Dec. S, 1982, as presi- 
dent Tor 1983. the same view is held by 5 
percent. 

The poll showed IS percent of Britons. 23 
percent of West Germans and 16 percent of 
Swiss think “the government urges people to 
surrender freedom in order to gain greater 
security." 

The Daily Telegraph said pollsters then 
asked those’interviewed how much freedom 
they associated with a selection of different 
countries. 

With the country under consideration list- 
ed first, followed by opinion percentages of 
people interviewed in Britain, West Germany 


and Switzerland in that order in each case, 
the poll showed: 

Canada 76 46 83 

Britain 73 46 73 

United States 73 49 81 

France 49 49 77 

West Germany 41 40 78 

Poland emerged at the bottom of the 14- 
nation list, ranking zero percent in each case. 
The Soviet Union was scored 1-0-3. Switzer- 
land was not among the countries considered 
in that list. 

The Daily Telegraph sad the poll was 
conducted among “nationally representative 
samples of adults in Britain.' West Germany 
and Switzerland during November and De- 
cember." It did not state the number erf 
persons interviewed in each case. 


involves very small numbers of people, mostly 
highly trained specialists, and causes comparative- 
ly few casualties .“ 

Another passage in particular is frightening, 
and is one reason that the book, besides the 
currency of its title, has been able to sear itself 
into the consciousness of its millions of readers: 

“ Atomic bombs first appeared as early as the 
1940s. and were first used on a large scale about 
10 years later. At that time some hundreds of 
bombs were dripped on industrial centers, chiefly 
in European Russia, Eastern Europe, and North 
America The effect was to convince the ruling 

a s of all countries that a few more atomic 
s would mean the end of organized society, 
and hence of their own power. Thereafter, al- 
though no formal agreement war ever made or 
hinted at, no more bombs were dropped. AU three 
powers merely continue to produce atomic bombs 
and store than up against ihe decisive opportunity 
which thev all believe will come sooner or later . " 

We can only hope that this also is not a 
prophecy but a warning. That is certainly what 
Orwell meant it to be. 

Peter Stansky teaches history at Stanford Uni- 
versity in California He is the editor of “On 
Nineteen Eighty-Four" and the co-author of “The 
Unknown Orwell " and “ Orwell : the Transforma- 
tion." 
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; * {Ef&frk note: When David Binder, an assis- 
tant news editorin The New York Times Wash- 
mpmt.-fmmt; visited Yugoslavia recently he 
; {6mFoanflict and other moblans such as Wgft 
imnpleyment and political apathy. In this ex- 
cerpt from. The New York Times Magazine, the 
veritery who was The Times 's correspondent in 
Bidgnide from l963 to 1966, examines Yugosla : 
wb thriteyear-old decentralized poBticat sys- 
.... . 

^ By David Binder 

\V • New Terit Times Service ' - , ■ 

B ELGRADE — .In a ‘'dim kmnge of Bel- 
grade's Stain Airport, two. Macedonians 
- , tftad beside their -wt gntieal cri m s o n cany-on 
.fcajp, smtAingdgaren®' They tdl roe they have 
'$m returned from England, after training tonm 
i ftobite cranes, and now are waiting for a de- 
■ teyed ffigbt to take them tamelo SkopljeJ, too, 
... haw returned to Yugoslavia after a years ab- 
• jsace, Bs curious, as ever to know about this 
jjazding place. I ehaHang c them with a provoca- 
tive remark: “From what I hear, yon nave two 
bigproErfemsin Macedonia -r-not enough dec- 

The older crane ormtii; ninan of about 50 
- 'jrith close-crqpped^ ^darkhau; stares coldly and 
, rip&s: “It’s tree, electricity is a problem. But if 

jfrroats." He ^q^iSes^e .thought, sucking in 
Ins hreath whDe drawing two fingers across his 
■ .throat. • .... • • •• 

■ ' Thai is ihe dark side of the ' Balkans and 
Yugoslavia: the old tad news' hatreds,' the 
JBHfmres to settle scores with the knife, the rifle, 
the cannon; the legacy of three wars in. this 
century; -Trfoodthirsts, blood fends, btoodbaths. 

, -Even after 35 years crf pieace iii-tltorepCHXliie 
Macedonian's words axe enough to chiB the 
blood. ; . ;’ ■ ; ’ 

f Yugoslavia, with its six republics and two 
autonomous regions, is a rugged land, full of 
weapons and of people bn no nazxt — quick to 
. the knife. Evay weekday, spores of YmosUws 
pass through a metal detector.at the US. Con- 
sulate to apply For visas. In ode month alone, 27 
Applicants were turned away because they were 
carrying pistols; still more bad knives. * . 

There is another side erf Yugoslavia, however. 
Nine days earlier, a prosperous young electron- 
ics engineer, Zarko Norakovic, told me of his 
hfe as a Sob who works in the Republic of 
-Slovenia. *Tm having the time of my hfe/* Ik 
said. “Fve learned Sovenian. It took me about a 

.year." • . . ; •. 

■■ In a country where Serbs, Croats, Macedo- 
nians, Slovenians and minorities of Albanians 
tad Hungarians fiercely guard their -native Lan- 
■ goafitt; the younrg Sorb's hrfiey wBingness to 
study a different Ballrgn tongneis a sign of the 
mobility; astintiLation and integration now 
found in Yugoslavia. 

I senai tfrk dynamic gradation of Yugoslavs 
ju the streetcars; buses and airports. It is evident 
m the; hitatdress of travelers — a minding, of 
fedoras, -McsJem kerchiefs, sea-green Serfian- 
forage caps and the white skullcaps of Albam- 
tas. - • 

This growing - nMrfrflUy Of the YugcK^tvs —* 
indnding the 700,000 “gesst workers" who 
Jvqrk in other Eurqpean comtries -^ reminds 
’toe of tlKjholMfity of the Unztcd.Siatcs. A vision 
surfaces; With luck. couJd- this country, for aU 
its viotenl .history, become a kind of United 


of ethnic diversity and.assuntlatimi? 


More than three years have passed since the 
death, of Tito;' the man who put Yugoslavia 
togelWat the end of a war that cost the country 
17 mOKon fives (one- tenth of the population) 
under the slogan of his Communist mtisans: 
“Brotherhood and Urnty" The question, then 
as now, is: Will Yugoslavia fall apart? 

In this historically unsettled region, there is a 
fresh source erf unrest, a raw and violent form of 
Albanian nationalism. Some 1.7 million Albani- 
ans reside in the Yugoslav republics of Serbia, 
Macedonia and Montenegro. During the past 
three years, tins ethnic -group — the most nu- 
merous erf all Yugoslavia's minorities — has 
become a kind of ixTedenta, demanding a “pure” 
Albanian republic in the autonomous province 
of Serbia known as Kosovo; and even attach- 
ment to the real Albania — a kind of Greater 
Albania. Nationalist riots left a dozen people 
dead in I98L, and 657 Albanians have been 
sentenced to prison for agitation and .sedition. 

There are dcmesiic problems as wefi (or the 
22.4 mQfion Yugoslavs: an economic crisis fa- 
ded by a 42-percent inflation rate and a foreign 
debt load of about 819 billion; a crisis of conn- 

dence in the federal government; massive power 
shortages; outbursts of Modem extremism cen- 
tered in Bosnia, and an increasing number of 
educated young people who have amply turned 
off and droppcd cmL 

Fear for Country's Existence 

' In Tito’s time tad before, the obvious way to 
approach an undenaanding of this Communist 
country was to travel to Belgrade, the capital 
ami heart of power. Now, power has been de- 
centralized to a degree bordering on the chaotic.' 

The variety among the republics is so great, 
the economic, social and polmcal differences so 
profound, ^that one must journey to many parts 
of the country to gain an appreciation of the 
whole,-. 


Ijubljana is a rather neatly kept city of 
303,000 people in the foothills of Slovenia. The 
perspective here is of the mountaineer looking 
down upon the plain, a certain loftiness. 

On an upper floor of a modem building, Jaka 
Stular. a senior editor of the Slovenian daily 
Ddo, says he has feared for Yugoslavia's exis- 
tence three times: in 1948, when Stalin expelled 
the country from tire Soviet bloc; in 1968, when 
the Russians invaded Czechoslovakia, and to- 
day. 

“We are in the midst of an economic crisis." 
Mr. Stular remarks, “and the basis of the eco- 
nomic crisis is a political crisis." 

Mr. Stular — slender and tweedy, with a 
smafi mustache — sees crisis in terms of a power 
vacuum. “There is no substitution for Tito's 
rede." he said. “There is no punishment for 
failure. I don’t mean jafl, but free elections to get 
rid of those who fail, by inmlementing the 1974 
constitution, Yugoslavia’s fourth since the war! 
It’s a good document, but it’s frustrated by local 
centers of power." 

Candidates are pre-selected now. Yugosla- 
via’s political and economic situation, he sug- 
gests, is comparable to the Reconstruction peri- 
od after the U.S. Civil War, when citizens and 
government were struggling to rebuild a devas- 
tated society. 

One of Yugoslavia's chief economic woes, he 
says, is a rising rate of unemployment — now 
over 12 percent, encompassing' about 900,000 
people: 

“we don’t have a common market among the 
republics," be complains, to which Maijan Sed- 
mkk, a foreign correspondent, retorts: “Jaka, we 
don’t even have the market, much less the com- 
mon." 

Slovenia, with a population of 1.9 million, is 
Yugoslavia's most homogenous republic. It is 
also the most heavily industrialized, and the 
most prosperous. 


“We have a great number of workers from 
other republics." Joze Smole, head of Ljublja- 
na’s League of Communists (Yugoslavia's one 
legal party), tells me. “There are almost no more 
Slovenians in garbage collection or construction 
work, and in the Slovenian railway system, 35 
percent of the workers are from other republics, 
especially Albanians from Kosovo." 

Pessimism permeates many conversations 
with Slovenians, in part, it seems, because the 
economic crisis has set back their relatively high 
standard erf living. A taxi driver tells me he was a 
skilled machinist in a West Berlin factory, until 
be was laid off because of the recession. 

“We work beautifully if we are paid as in the 
West,” he muses. “We've proven that. But peo- 
ple won't work like that here if prices keep going 
up and wages are low." Factory wages here work 
out to about $100 a month, according to Joze 
Smole. 

The economic crisis is coupled, in the minds 
of many, with a political crisis. An elderly intel- 
lectual who fought with the Partisans in World 
War II faults nio and Slovenia’s own Edvard 
Kardelj, widely regarded, until bis death in 
1979, as Tito’s successor. 

“The founding fathers bred two or three gen- 
erations of mediocrities," he says. “The country 
is bursting with talent, but the talents aren’t 
running thing s. Instead there are hundreds of 
tittle dictatorships perpetuating themselves. We 
have receded. We are no longer interesting to 
the world. The average age of the party member- 
ship is 40; workers don’t, won’t join. The worst 
thing, I read some young party ideologist saying 
the prime need is to be ’adaptable.’ " 

Other Slovenians take a less gloomy view. 
One is Ivan Kri start of the Kardelj Faculty of 
Law. A specialist on the constitution, be sees 
decentralrzaton as positive, but does not deny 
its shortcomings. 

I twit the 53-y ear-old academician with an 


analogy, comparing the rotation of Yugoslavia’s 
current leaders among party, government and 
legislative posts to the game of musical chairs. 
Would it be fair to say. I ask, that evoy time the 
music stops, the players sit down in different 
chairs, but no efiaire are ever removed and 
nobody ever loses a seat? 

Professor Kristen stales. “Many functions 
are performed by people who made the revolu- 
tion and they cannot be easily moved," he says. 
“We don’t have enough means to make failures 
resign. Somebody intervenes to cover up." 

In addition to other nationalisms in the coun- 
try. comes a new and perplexing form erf asser- 
tiveness in Bosnia, locally branded “Moslem 
nationalism,” 

Last summer, a Sarajevo court tried 13 Bosni- 
ans and found 12 of them guilty of “hostile 
activity^ and spreading “hostile propaganda.” 
Their crimes were said to be rooted in a demand 
that Bosnxa-Herzegovwa be Islamized and de- 
clared a “pure” Moslem republic. This is espe- 
cially problematic in Bosnia, a kind of miniature 
Yugoslavia, whose population of 4.1 million is 
two-fifths Slavic Moslem, two- fifths Serbian 
and one-fifth Croatian. 

The defendants, including a lawyer, an engi- 
neer and a writer, were described here as more a 
sect than a movement. Yet Nijaz Dirrakovic. 
who Leaches political science at Sarajevo Uni- 
versity. acknowledges that there is “a Moslem 
revival” inspired by Iran's Ayatollah RuhoUah 
Khomeini. A news show on Yugoslav television, 
for instance, recently showed a classroom full of 
young Bosnian women, all in veils, studying the 
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Belgrade, the capital. Was once the heart of power; now power has been decentralized almost to the point of chaos. 


Every 4th Citizen Died 

“People don’t understand that we are hyper- 
sensitive to this nationalism because this region 
was a slaughterhouse during the war," said Mr. 
Durakovic. A group called the Moslem Brother- 
hood allied itself with the Nazi occupiers and 
formed a Moslem SS unit called the Handzar 
(Dagger) Division, Resulting massacres were 
staggering, even for Yugoslavia: Every fourth 
citizen of Bosnia was killed in the war. 

Milorad Ekmeric, a contentious professor erf 
history at Sarajevo University, is not disturbed 
by the latest nationalist stirrings: “Contempo- 
rary nationalism is a child of government policy. 
We believed that the grass roots were more 
nationalistic and would grow udl after Tito’s 
death, but we were wrong. Nationalism instead 
was the work of intellectuals and politicians. T 
see hopeful signs: A kind of unity is emerging, 
for the first time, between Serbs and Croats 
working in Germany, among the guest workers. 
I believe Yugoslavia could repeal the United 
States experience — this blending." 

During 1981 the Serbian parliament, party 
councils and press were bursting with expres- 
sions of concern over the steady migration of 
Serbs out of the Autonomous Province of Ko- 
sovo, the southern plateau region abutting Al- 
bania. The pain was almost palpable as report 
followed report of the flight of hundreds of 
families of Sabs and their mountain cousins, 
the Montenegrins, leaving more and more of the 
land in the hands of the burgeoning Albanian 
minority. The Serbs were keening, not only 
because Kosovo was the birthplace of the Serbi- 
an muon a thousand years earlier, but also 
because, across the Sava River, the rich Vqjvodi- 
na fiailands appeared to be drifting away from 
the control of Belgrade as the large Hungarian 
minority and a disaffected population of Sabs 
asserted themselves politically. 

At a soccer match in Belgrade this October, 
fans of the Pristina team from Kosovo started 


chanting “E-Hol E-Ho!" for Enver Hoxha, 
chairman of Albania's Communist Party and 
the last surviving combatant-leader of world 
War II. The police intervened, and Serbian 
politicians wrote to the Pristina Soccer Associa- 
tion. demanding apologies. About the same 
time, a post office and an electric power plant 
were sabotaged. 

“Kosovo is finished as Sab territory, that’s 
for certain," said MDutin Garasanin, an archae- 
ologist at Belgrade University. 

Warning to Get Out 

Such, it appears, is the outcome of the 1981 
Pristina University riots in support of political 
independence that sparked an uprising by the 
Albanians all across Kosovo and in ethnic Alba- 
nian communities dotted around Serbia, Mon- 
tenegro and Macedonia. 

Kosovo Serbs were warned by their ethnic 
Albanian neighbors to get out. and some were 
physically harmed. What had begun centuries 
ago as a gradual drift of Serbs northward out of 
Kosovo ended in a frightened exodus — the 
authorities put the total at about 13.000 people 
in three years, although off the record officials 
suggest the number is more like 70,000. Token 
efforts were made by the Belgrade authorities to 
escort the fearful back to their homes, but few 
wanted to live in armed settlements in a hostile 
land. 

When I was there in 1982, Kosovo resembled 
an occupied tcniiory, with 20,000 or so army 
troops garrisoned there and teams of plain- 
clothes men from the Federal Ministry of Interi- 
or patrolling the streets. Even the corse, tbs 
traditional evening stroll down the mam street 
of Pristina, seemed to crackle with tension as 
Albanians walked arm-in-arm on one side, and 
Serbs on the other. Dismissals of university 
faculty members, charged with subversion, were 
still under way. as were trials of young Albani- 
ans accused of sedition, hostile propaganda and 
acts of violence. It is quieter now; the Lroops are 
mostly gone and the promenade is less like a 
face-off, but (he police are still there, just in 
case. 

Back in Belgrade, the Serbs seem downheart- 
ed. Their role as the descendants of a medieval 
empire has virtually vanished, their role as the 
creator of the pre-world War n Yugoslav king- 
dom dissipated, and their role as the most popu- 
lous bulwark of Communist Yugoslavia elimi- 
nated. They grump now, with some justification, 
that Serbia's political leaders are the most medi- 
ocre of any of the republics. 

One readent of Belgrade who is trying to help 
Yugoslavia remain independent and economi- 
cally viable is David Anderson, the LLS. ambas- 
sador. For more than a year he has been helping 
put together financial rescue packages to enable 
the country to survive its foreign debt repay- 
ment crisis^ This has sometimes involved sitting 
up until 3 A.M. with Yugoslav economic ex- 
perts, drafting proposals acceptable to both 
Washington and Belgrade. 

“If I can help them breathe for three years," 
he murmured, Mil be aWe to say I was a good 
diplomat" 

Before departing, I sipped a glass of sljivovica 
with a colleague, a Communist unembiuered by 
the decade he spent as a “non person” because of 
his liberal views. 1 told him 1 was relatively 
optimistic about Yugoslavia's chances of over- 
coming its multitude of problems. 

HU reply was as pungent as the plum brandy*. 
"We are too poor to be destroyed economically, 
and too ricn for catastrophe. The solution? 
More democratization. In Yugoslavia, at least, 
the windows are open." 
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The Travels of ' Poppa Opera 9 London Stage: A Vintage Year 


By Robert j. Christensen 
laicmitonkit Herald TfthtuK 


r j _l AIPEI — “Poppa Opera" he 


might well be known, so closely 
is Jan Popper's name identified 
wi;h opera — and puns — nol only 
on the West Coast of the United 
Slates, but also throughout the Far 
East. He has probably trained more 
singers and cultivated larger audi- 
ences than any single man in the 
history of opera. 

“I was to do an opera in Kuala 
Lumpur, but it wasn’t the right 
time, so l had time to come back to 
Taiwan again and do this month- 
long opera workshop.' Popper, 75, 
said recently in Taipei. “Then on to 
Los Angeles to do a demonstration 
recording of Rov Traves’s new 
opera 'Black Bacchus': conduct an 
opera in Japan: jbout two months 
of lecturing in California’s Bay 
Area, introducing the San Francis- 
co Opera’s new season: perhaps a 
Tew months free to visit Europe to 
rest and to play recitals with a few 
friends; then back to Asia to con- 
duct ‘Madame Butterfly in Taipei 
and perhaps 'Don Carlos* in SeouL 
After thau I don't know. We only 
schedule a year at a time.” 

He said the story of his entrance 
into the opera world was “a very- 
simple matter.” 

“1 was studying baroque piano 
and harpsichord in Leipzig: in the 
late 1920s and '30s not too many 
musicians were devoting them- 
selves to baroque music. My dad 
was a successful businessman who 
worried that I was heading into a 
blind alley. He played a simple 
trick. He went to the manager of 
the local opera house in our town of 
Reichenberg [now Liberec. in 
Czechoslovakia]. They needed con- 
ductors and vocal coaches, and he 
offered to pay them m> first year's 
salary if they would hire me. 

“I got a cable in Leipzig saying a 
coach was urgently needed. 1 was 
elated. When | got here the director 
sat me down and asked me to play 
for hint. I played Bach. He sent me 
home with a score. *La Traviata. 1 
and told me to come back in a few 
days when I could play and sing ail 
the parts. I studied like a fool and 
was successful. 

“I spent two years conducting 
lighter stuff, conducting the ballet 
and composing when some stage 
music was needed. Then 1 went to 
Vienna to study for a year to learn 
what I was doing, h is the kind of 
rigorous Central European training 
where you need to memorize and 
know what the second bassoon is 
doing in Beethoven’s 'Eroica.* 

"Then it was back to Reichen- 
berg: it was in the hills and 1 loved 
to ski — which we were not sup- 
posed to do. One day I broke my 
thumb and had to hide mv hand as 



Jan Popper “Don't take it too slowly. 


I went into the orchestra piL At the 
end of the overture I had forgotten 
my hurt hand, pressed the curtain 
bclL and added a new howl lo the 
orchestration.” 


One day a visitor from Prague 
asked Popper if he would like to 
conduct and coach at the Czecho- 
slovak capital's opera house. 
•‘George Szell was the boss at that 
time [at the Neues Deutsches The- 
ater in the 1930s] and there was a 
wonderful Mozart tradition that 
had been kind of passed down from 
father to son. Every other month 
we got to use a smaller house where 
Mozart had actually conducted the 
premiere or ‘Don Giovanni.’ It was 
thrilling to be conducting exactly 
where Mozart had stood and con- 
ducted.” 

For his audition in Prague, he 
said, he had to conduct an opera 
without a rehearsal and without 
know anything about the musicians 
and singers. “You were given a day 
or two of notice and then expected 
to go on. It was well-attended, for 
ev ery one is await i ng your downfall. 

“It was my lucky opera. 'La Tra- 
viata.' 1 was sure of myself. The 
orchestra pit was so big — 12 first 
violins and eight celli — you could 
hardly see the end. I got through 
the opening and then thought 
'Where is the curtain bellT I saw a 
panel with nine buttons, one with a 
red light next to il and thought that 
that one must he the one. I pushed 
it. and nothing happened. 1 pushed 
a second and nothing happened, so 
I used the palm of my hand to push 



ail of the others. The curtain went 
up. and I was happy. 

“Meanwhile the carpenters were 
coming up from the basement and 
the seamstresses down from the at- 
tic workshops, and soon the fire- 
men were coming through the 
doors, It was the button with the 
red light next to iL I think that's 
how I finally got the job. There 
were lots of competent conductors, 
but only T could bring the firemen 
to. the opera.” 

At the approach of World War 
II. the opera company was dis- 
solved and an uncle of Popper’s in 
San Fran cisco brought his nephew 
to the United States to work in the 
import-export business. 

“That's where I met my sweetie" 
— his wife. Beta, who was about to 
become a mezzo soprano with the 
San Francisco Opera. “We were 
married in 1940. and it has been a 
honeymoon ever since." 

Stanford University soon invited 
him to organize the first West 
Coast opera workshop, he said. He 
had never taught before, but he 
stayed at Stanford for 10 years — 
“with some kind students helping 
my English along.” 

Then the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles “wanted to start 
a bigger opera schtxM. and so 1 went 
into exile in Los Angeles for 26 
years. Students were expected to 
learn all about opera, scenery, body 
movemenL ballet, fencing. lan- 
guages. diction and singing. It was 
very hard training. At one time 
they called UCLA the ‘West Point 


By Sheridan Morlcy 

International Herald Tribune 

L ondon — a volatile, not to 

t say mercurial, year in the Lon- 
don theater: around the middle of 
February there were no kss than 12 
theaters dark, roughly one-third of 
the mainstream total Not all that 
remarkable by Broadway stan- 
dards, where this year has been 
catastrophic, but for London still a 
postwar record and therefore dis- 
tinctly unnerving. 

But no sooner had the doom- 
and-gloom articles appeared in the 
press than the theaters began to 
open up again, and the newspapers 
at least temporarily to close down: 
in early December there was not a 
single renpry theater in London al- 
though, there were a few empty 
newstands. 

Nevertheless, like a very early 
heart attack, the warning signs 
were there: by midsummer no less 
than five theaters had changed 
ownership, always a sure indication 
that somebody somewhere is get- 
ting a little tmeasy. Intrigumgly, 
those <*han£ffs now bring a number 
of North American landlords into 
the London theater for the first 
time, not least Ed Mirvish at the 
CHd Vic and James M. Netherlander 
at the Aldwych, both theaters that 
were once bastions of an aB- British 
Shakespearean tradition. 

And there arc other signs that we 


nisis might like to note that for the ' ways or even often those giving 
first time in my jnemoty women best value Tor boa-office money, 
have taken charge of Shaftesbury there was a faint but reassuring 
Avenue, from Judi Dench at- the signs of a rebirth of the West End 
Lyric (“Pack of Lies)” past Hannah and a'refnrn toan actors’ theater,- 
Gordon at the Apriflo (“Country ' Maria Aithn and Albert Finney 
Girl”). “Daisy" at the Globe, Pc- ' formed management companies 
nelope Keith at the Queens fTJav dominated, byjjlayers rather titan 



Few). Liz Robertson at the Pal- 
ace (“Song and Dance’) and then 
around the coiner to Jane Lapo- 
taire at the Cambridge (“Dear . 
Anyone"). 

All strong and memorable pa- ■ 
formances to set besde the actors 
of the yean Derek Jacobi in a re- 
markable Barbican quadruple (a 
youthful Prosperd. a stylish Bene- 
dick, a disappointing Pea Gynl 
but above all a marveiously swash- 
buckling Cyrano); Antony Sher lit- 
erally beneath him in the Barbican 
Pit with an equally impressive dou- 
ble as Tartnfie and his creator Mo- 
liire (in the Bulgakov stage biogra- 
phy): two returning grants, Peter 

* T— 


Ustinov in “Beethoven’s Tenth’ 

giving us a play the way lesser hosts j rouiPinea in 

rive dinner carties and Rex Haiti- ' Market Theatre of Jbfaamefcatf 


directors, white Ray Cooney's The- 
ater of Comedy c ompany (though 
at the time of writing if has led td 
nothing much more than one good 
Tana: and a singularly tacky “Alad- 
din") shows signs that the comma- 
da! theater has at last teamed bow 
to group itsdf into multistage com-' 
panics - that can take oq tten uhsu 
dized houses at their own gargan- 
tuan game. ■ ’ 

The dosing weeks of a year not 
strong on major new drama never- 
theless brought Athol Fugfir d> 
“Master Harold and die Boys," 
another ay forthebdoved country 
but one of personal and fcnrnfag 
anti-apartheid power and one 
which (alongside Barney Simoh’s 
“Woza . ^ben”) confnmed jhe 
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tremendous strength ass < 
The end of the year also 


son back to his old Shavian test as 
Shotover in “Heartbreak House”; 

Jack Shepherd leading a cast of . , _ . 

traveling sales men in David Ma- ■ . . • 

met’sbnlfiaiitJy manic “Gienaarrv Carbohydrate") but as agama that 

Glen Ross”; Bntian’s newest 1 
rical knight Sr Michael Hordern 
along with Tim Cnrry (arid Goal- . 

dine McEwan,) in the most stylish- ?° 

rediscovery of the vear “The’. naa y **«* of internal BBC satire 
creep ,cfe« r .to the Broadway of ««njal troth that it 

area 1970, with a record number of J™* .* a «»tfvlnn»r w «n'<w 

old musicals tack in town J 01i- 





!mc*?SS 


ver!" with its original stage and 
screen star Ron Moody, Danny La 
Rue dragging up and bade “Heflo 
Dolly!" a pale shadow of the mov- 
ie “ Singin * in the Rain" at the Pal- 
ladium »nd a sizable number of 
other musicals, as well as a first- 
ever pantomime at the National 
and a flight back to “Peter Pan" at 
the Barbican. In a nation gone big 
on nostalgia, a very dead English 
movie star played by a fairly alive 
American stage star might well be a 
good recipe for 1984: Liza Minnelli 
as Jessie Matthews, perhaps? 

But if that’s the kind of Christ- 
mas past with which the year end- 
ed. what about the rest of it? 1983 
was a time of major performances 
rather than major plays, and femi- 


epic, . _ 
and of course the great Merlin of 
the stage lost this year, Ralph Rich- 
ardson making an way departure in 
an Eduardo de Filippo play about 
Ids beloved fireworks but also a 
play in which suitably enough 
nothing was quite what it seemed.: 
With Richardson gone, those “bo- 
ner voces" are never gang to 
sound the same again. 

In a year when there was mare 
drama in Peter HalTs diaries than 
on any one of his stages, a year 
when die National dug up Jean 
Seberg only to biuy ha again nn- 
der the weight of an amazingly in- 
ept Marvin Hamlisch musical, a 
year when the major subsidized 
companies were by no means al- 


A ' Fiddler 9 in Moscow 


of the Opera.' 
UCLA tl 


At UCLA there is a small theater 
named after him. “1 could run a 
popcorn concession in my own the- 
ater and make a lot of money, but 
they won’t let me.” 

During sabbaticals, he started 
doing guest conducting in Europe 
and Japan. In I960 he was named a 
Fulbright professor to start an 
American-style opera school in Ja- 
pan for the National University of 
the Arts. 

Just new the work in hand is 


By Andrew Rosenthal 

The Associated Press 

M OSCOW — Nineteen years 
after “Fiddler on the Roof" 
opened on Broadway, the Soviet 
Union's only professional Jewish 
theater group has staged its own 
version of the bittersweet musical, 
complete with surprising amounts 
of Jewish tradition and religion. 

The bouse responded ecstatically 
during one of the show’s two Mos- 
cow performances last week. But 
the quality of the spectacle seemed 
secondary to the event itself. “The 
important thing is that the play was 
pul on at all" said a dose observer 
of Soviet culture. 


mous Region in the Soviet far east, 
Sheriing has secured a Moscow 
home in an old mode theater for 
the troupe's 30 actors, 70 percent of 
whom are Jews, 

“When I get up in the mooring, I 
only hope that it will continue,” he 
said. “But 1 must tefl yon, some- 
times it seems that this is. the most 
difficult thing you can imagine.” 


deserves a vastly tongs' and wider 
life than its cunent month on the 
Fringe.. ■ ■ * 

. But itr tte end, no year that has 
brought-forth WiHy RrissdTs bril- 
liantly black Liverpudfiantnusical 
“Blood Brothers.” Christopher 
Hampton's following of Brecht and 
the Maoris from die -tyranny of 
Nazi Germany to ^the tyranny of 
' the Warner Brothers (“Tales From 
Hollywood”) and AJL Gurney’s 
account of the final tearing of 
American .WASRs (“IheDming 
Room," rare cfc several Greenwich 
hhs.imaccoontably denied a trans* 
faJcantecaBeddisappomiing of 
undistinguished; especially when it 
also gave us Fraricesde la Tour and 
lari Bannen in .^Eugene CNeSTs 
great lament for his alcoholic 
brother (“Moon for Dree Misbe- 
gotten”), Alan Bates in John Osi 
home’s “A .Patriot for Me" and 
intriguing new plays about the po- 
ets of World war-II (“Not About 
Heroes") arid: the midear physics 
of the potential third (“The Ge-' 
rims").. AD ' that . tod the. Royal 
Court’s haunting “Falkland 
Sound" as wefl as renewed Loudon 
hfc.fcff Peter Nkhds’ thoughtful 
pantomime of the Ophrm wart 
,C*P6ppy”):: 1983 may.wdl turnout 
to- have been ,the kind tri year , the 
future caOs vintage: • 


•r.. 


For Yuri Sheriing, the theater 
onsible, the cultural 


providing some elementary train- 
ing for Taiwan's firsi-generation 


opera singers. “Don't take it too 
slowly." Popper urges a group 
working on “La Boheme." “I know 
you all love to sing high notes, but 
if everyone did iL an opera would 


lake all night. So move it 
silk] 


“It is well known." be gently cor- 
rects one overly elegant young lady, 
“that the lower classes don’t have 
neuroses, just animal passions. 
Thai is the truth of your character, 
which you must feel, both for your- 
self and for the audience." 

Everyone listens, if only half 
comprehendingLy, as he continues, 
“It is difficult for you to show emo- 
tion on your faces. Perhaps it is 
being Oriental, but then, the televi- 
sion people do iL In Kuala Lum- 
pur. where we were teaching for 
three weeks, their faces were un- 
movable. but in Japan they are 
beginning to learn. You’re afraid to 
look funny, but when you express 
emotion and it goes with the music, 
it isn’t funny." 

He does not permit freedoms to 
be taken with the music “The com- 
poser has written it right,” he ad- 
monishes the young singers. “You 
can’t add a fennata just because 
you like it Puccini didn't write a 
fermata and the orchestra isn't go- 
ing to play it. The orchestra will 
just leave you behind. 

“Many people hate opera, be- 
cause they Lhink it senseless. You, 
the singer, must Teel the truth, the 
sense, of each character and then 
put that sense into the opera for the 
audience” 


impresario responsib 
and social importance of the pro- 
duction was paramo unL 
“Jewish theater in Russia carries 
very deep, subtle, humane func- 
tions.” the forma Bolshoi dancer 
said. “We are not only creating 
shows. We are not only trying to 
drag tears out of the eyes of the 
audience. We teach the audience 
the l a ngu a g e of their ancestors, 
which they regretfully were de- 


prived of the right to master ” 

The musical, mostly in Yiddish 
with some Russian, included what 
Sheriing said woe “the first fines in 
Hebrew ever spoken on a stage in 
the Soviet Union.” Soviet authori- 
ties forbid the teaching of Hebrew 
or publication of Hebrew texts. 

The performances surprised 
many observers of Soviet culture, 
since such events are rare in a na- 
tion whore officially atheistic gov- 
ernment restricts nationalist or reli- 
gious movements. 

The musical revolves around a 
family of Jews in the Russian vil- 
lage of Anatevka. In the Soviet pro- 
duction, the repression of the Jews 
in the plot is by the czars. And the 
pogroms by Russian villagers, 
played out before the audience in 
the most productions, take place 
off stage in Moscow. 

Although modified with new 
l i n es, three new musical numbers, a 
different en ding and a new name — 
“Tevieh from Anatevka” — it was 
not stripped of the themes inherit- 
ed from the Sholom Aleichem sto- 
ries on which it is based. The char- 
acter Teviab stifi quotes from the 
Torah, and at one point a character 
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portraying a rabbi performs a wed- 

Hebrew. 


ding ceremony in 

Sheriing hopes to take "Tevieh" 
to other Soviet cities, bat Ins plans 
are incomplete. 

While the villagers emigrate to 
Amepca at the end of the U.S. 
produc tio n. Sterling’s villagers dan 
cloaks and climb a staircase toward 
a symbolic promised land. One 
source said authorities objected to 
the finale. 

Sheriing made the Russian vil- 
lage policeman in the play more 
evil than in the Broadway version. 
But perhaps the' most striking 
change was an aura of melancholy 
even stronger than in the Broadway 
tragicomedy. 

“When reading Sbotom Alei- 
chem, I saw in hts humor our na- 
tional tragedy," said S terling ,' a 
trim man with an immaculate Van- 
dyke beard, a theatrical manner 
and a sweater with “God Help Me” 
embroidered in Hebrew. 

Sheriing founded the theater 
group that performed “Teviah” in 
1978. Although it is officially based 
in Birobidjan, the Jewish Autono- 
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The IVib’s 

new guide for business 
travel brims with valuable 
information 



. There’s never been a guide quite like iL- Thirteen 
European business cities, analysed in detail according 
to a business traveler’s wants and needs, ft’s the key.to 
turning that ordinary business trip into a more pleasant, 
more efficient journey. 


city overview with vital information. 2. Hotels, with- 
emphasis on busuress.services. X Restaurants, foron - 
and off-duty pleasure. 4- After hours su^estions. 
5. Diversions, from grand opera to jogging. 6. Shopping. 

7. Weekending ideas. .■ . 

Trib busine^readers all across Europe shared their 
most treasured travef secrets with journalist .Peter 
Graham. The result; a book for business travelers with ' 


Trib. Agreat gift idea for colleagues, business contacts,, 
or yourself. Order today. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE GUIDE 
TO BUSINESSTRAVEL & ENTStTAWMENT? EUROPE ' 
U.S.S 16 orequi valent in any convertible European currency^ . - 

plus postage: in Europe, please addS 1.50 per copy. ■ 

outside Europe, please add S 4.00 per copy.. ; 

Send yourcheckor money order to: - "p 

International Herald Tribune. Special Projects D e part m ent, . 
181. avenue Charles-de-Gaulfe.9252) NeuiBy Cedex, France, , 

Please send me ^ copies of the LH.T. Europe Guide. ■ 
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BUSINESS PEOPLE 

P. 

Yves-Andre Istel Joins First Boston 
As Co-Chairman of European Unit 

. First Boston Cop. has recruited Yves-Andit Istel as part of the 
investment banking concern's strategy to develop its international corpo- 
rate-finance basin ess, especially in Europe, the company said. 

Mr. fstd has been named a managing director of Fust Boston, which is 
based m Mew York, and co-chairman of its First Boston International 
subsidiary, Mr. Istel joins First Boston from Lehman Brothers Kuhn 
tort, .where he was a member of the board as well as a managing director. 
Bom in France, Mr. Istel, 47, is a 1957 graduate of Princeton university. 
He holds U5. citizenship. 

Saving as co-chairman of First Boston International with Mr. Istd is 
Pedro-PabJo Knaynsfd, who joined First Boston International in 1982 as 
president. Succeeding him in that position is Theodore V. Fowler. ■ 


Koyama Named to Tokyo Bank Post 

' R 
part 
fort 


Royal Bank of Scotland has appointed a representative in Tokyo as 
of its “expansion into key markets of the Pacific rim,’’ a spokesman 
or the Edinburgh-based bank said. 

Ta kam asha Koya»a is the bank’s Tokyo representative. Before his new 
appointment, Mr. Koyama was W illiams & Glyn’s representative in 
Tokyo. Williams & Glyn’s is Royal Bank of Scotland’s sister bank in 
F.ngland. The two banks are to merge Sept 28, 1985. 

in addition to Tokyo, the bank his offices in Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Jakarta, Los Angeles and San Francisco “We’re looking at other areas” 
in the Asia-Parinc region, another spokesman said, adding: “Australia 
would be fairly high up the list” 

Other Appointments 

Fisons has aooomtcd JS. Ker- 



J.S. Kerridge 


ridge a deputy chairman and chair- 
man-designate, be ginning Jan. 1. 

Hie is to beco me chairman at the 
next annual meeting, May 22, when 
Sfc George Burton will retire. Mr. 

Kerridge will combine the position 
of chairman with his present post 
bf chief executive officer, a position 
he has held since June 1980. Fisons 
is a British-based pharmaceuticals, 
srientific-mstruments and garden- 
ing-products concern. Sr George is 
to continue as a non-executive di- 
rector of Fisons upon his retire- 
ment 

Security Pacific National Bank of Los Angeles has appointed Ofmar 
Emnringer and Sheikh Abdul Aziz Al-QuraisiH to its international adviso- 
ry board. Mr. Emminger, 72, retired in 1979 as president of Deutsche 
Bundesbank. Sheikh Ai-Quraishi is manag in g director of Ah Al-Quraishi 
& Brothers, a Saudi Arabian consumer-products comapany. He is also 
chairman of the national shipping company of Saudi Arabia and vice 
chairman of Saudi International Bank in London. 

Ford of Europe Inc., a subsidiary of the U.S. automaker, has named 
Gordon B. Mackenzie vice president sales. He succeeds Thomas G 
Daniels, who has been appointed vice president, marketing, for Ford 
North American Automotive Operations. 

ASEA, the Swedish maker of electrical and electronic equipment, has 
appointed Bengt KredeB deputy manag in g director, research and devel- 
opment, and a member of the corporate management He succeeds 
Gmmar EngstrOm, who is retiring at year-end. Since 1982, Mr. Kreddl 
has been general manager of ASEA HV Apparatus in Ludvika. 

Pad Tjepkema, senior vice president of Brussels-based CPC Europe 
Ltd, has been elected a vice president of the parent company, CPC 
International Inc. CPC International is an Englewood Chffs, New Jersey- 
based food concern. 

. Uniroyal Inc, the U-S.-based rubber, plastic and chemicals concern, 
has named Kenneth F. Yarbrough regional vice president for Europe. Mr. 
Yarbrough, who is based in London and succeeds A1 Weber, previously 
was Uniroyal’s regional vice president for Latin America. 

Sal omon Brothers Inc* the New York-based investment, banking, 
market-making and research concern, has named John G. Kim and 
Eagene R. Dana! ma n ag i ng directors. Mr. Brim is of the Asian 

and Australian area in tEe corporate-finance department Mr. Dattal is in 
charge of the firm’s fixed-income sales and trading in Tokyo. 

• Akx Henriksen has been appointed president of Novo Industri (Japan) 
Ltd. Mr. Henriksen managed Novo’s activities in Japan from 1974 to. 
1978 and was the fust general manager of the unit when it was established 
in 1977. Novo Ladnstri is a Danish pharmaceuticals and enzymes maker. 

; David D. Green has been appointed deputy chairman of the industry 
division of Hoechst UK Ltd, a unit of the West German chemicals 
concern. He will also be executive director of the unit’s industrial division 
I. Mr. Green succeeds Dieter Thflenhis, who has taken up an appointment 
in the plastics division of the parent company, Hoechst AG, in the 
Frankfort headquarters. 

; AT&T International, the overseas-marketing unit of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co„ has named Albert R. Brb idee president and 
managing director fen Saudi Arabia, succeeding AI Wood, who has 
returned to the United States. Mr. Erb, who is based in Riyadh, formerly 
was director of financial management for AT&T Business Services. 

; Albert Frost, who takes over Jan. 1 as chairman of ibe London-based 
merchant bank Guinness Mahon & Co., has been appointed to the board 
of the parent company, Guinness Feat Group. 

— BRENDA HAGERTY in London 


CURRENCY RATES 

Interbank exchange rates for Dec. 27 , excluding bank servKB charges 
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Prices 
Take Jump 
On NYSE 

Dow Goins 13*21 
In Slow Trading 

United Press Inumauml 

NEW YORK — The New York 

miere^^^scored its biggest 
win in a month Tuesday in what 
brokers hoped was the beginning of 
a traditional post-Christmas rally. 

But tite trading pace was slow as 
many investors took an extended 
Chnstmas-New Year's holiday. 
Blue-chip stocks were in the fore- 
front of the raDy along with some 
selected high-technology, broad- 
casting and retailing issues. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which sbed 3.15 Friday, 
dimbed 13.21 to 1263.72, the big- 
gest gain since it rose 17.58 Nov. 
29. The average managed to gain 
8.34 overall last week. The market 
was dosed Monday for Christmas. 

The Dow has staged a so-called 
Christmas rally in 24 of past 31 
years, with the blue-chip barometer 
rising in the last four days of the 
old year and (he first two days of 
the new. 

The Dow Jones transportation 
average rose 121 to 588.47 and the 
Dow utility average added 134 to 
131.98. 

Advances topped declines 937- 
650 among the 2,025 issues traded. 

Big Board volume totaled 63.8 
million shares, up from the 626 
milli on traded Friday. 

Investors were encouraged that 
federal funds rates, watched closely 
for Federal Reserve policy, traded 
at 8ft percent, down from the 9ft 
percent range of last week. 

The Fed late Friday reported the 
nation's money supply fell S2 bil- 
lion in the latest statistical week. 
“That decline was larger than ex- 
pected and that helped the bond 
market,” said Hurt Johnson of 
First Albany. 

“Everything points to the market 
being up this week even thought the 
volume won't be so hot,” said Har- 
ry Villec of Sutro & Co„ Palo Alto, 
California. He predicted the rally 
would cany into the first part of 
January. 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph when-issued was the most 
active NYSE-listed issue, off ft to 
17*. AT&T “old” stock followed, 
off ft to 61. 

American Express was third on 
the list, up % to 3351 Amexco mod- 
ified its offer far Alleghany's Inves- 
tors Diversified Services unit. Al- 
leghany, which jumped 2ft Friday, 
added ft to 63ft. 

Public Service of Indiana, which 
skidded 5 last week, rebounded ft 
to 12ft. The utility, under pressure 
to scrap its Marble HiD nuclear 
power plant, said it will seek an 
emergency rate increase to meet 
interest payments. 

Public Service of New Mexico, 
which has a large stake in Arizona 
Public Service’s troubled Palo 
Verde nuclear-power plant, lost 114 
to 23ft. Arizona PJS. lost 'A to 18ft. 

Trendsetting IBM, a 2ft winner 
last week, tacked on 1 to 124ft. 


Under Its New President, ASEA 
Recovers Some Youthful Bounce 


By Bamaby J. Feder 

New York Tima Serna 

VAJTFERAS, Sweden —One of the first things 
that Percy Bamevik noticed when he took over m 
the spring of 1980 as president and chief executive 
officer at ASEA AB, Sweden's largest dectricaJ- 
engmeering company, was that the parking lots at 
the headquarters complex hoe were crowded 00 
Saturdays. 

He recalls thinking: “What a great company. 
These people work even on the weekend.” 

It turned out, however, that the lots were bong 
used by shoppers flocking to the nearby commer- 
cial district of this industrial city west of Stock- 
holm. ASEA's week ended at 4:23 Friday after- 
noon and. according to one ASEA executive, it was 
hard to find a light on in the buildings two minutes 
later. 

. “The tempo has gone up,” Mr. Bamevik said 
recently, a remark observers of the company de- 
scribe as an understatement. 

“It's basically a middle-aged company that’s 
recovered quite a bit of its youthful bounce under 
new management,” said Michael Willis Fleming, 
an analyst at Savory Mdln & Co. in London. 

Middle-aged may not be quite the right way to 
describe a company that was founded a hundred 
years ago, but ASEA (formerly Allmanna Svenska 
Elektriska) has certainly moved away from its did 
image as a dynamo and motor maker to earn a 
reputation as Europe’s leader in the youthful in- 
dustrial-robot business. 

Other major business lines today include nucle- 
ar, fossil-fuel and hydroelectric power plants; en- 
ergy handling and t ransmissi on equipment; trains 
aim specialty transportation equipment; pollu- 
tion-control devices; a wide variety of industrial 
equipment, and household appliances. 

Although still small by comparison with such 
U.S. electrical-engineering companies as General 
Electric Co. and Westinghouse Electric Carp., 
ASEA is huge by Scandinavian standards and a 
linchpin in the interlocking industrial empire cre- 
ated by Marcus Wallenberg, who died on Sept. 13, 
1982 

Third-quarter pretax earnings, reported in No- 
vember, shot up 54 percent, to 489 mQlian kronor 
($60.44 milli on) from 316 milli on kronor in the 
year-earlier quarter, while revenue rose 13 percent, 
to 7.71 billion kronor from 6.81 billion kronor. 

Mr. Bamevik, 42, holds a job combining domes- 
tic and overseas duties that had been shared since 
1976 by two executives 20 years his senior. Since 



Percy Bamevik 

Mr. Bamevik’s arrival, new chief executives have 
been appointed for more than half of the compa- 
ny's 14. Swedish divisions and 65 foreign subsidiar- 


n umber of units to- 


ny’s 
ies. 

“There are a 
porting to a small central staff completely domi- 
nated by Percy Bamevik,” said Brian Knox, an 
. analyst who follows the company from London for 
Grieveson Grant & Co. 

Mr. Bamevik, who is fond of saying that it is 
necessary to move rapidly once a decision has been 
reached to pull the plug on a business, has shaved 
more than 20 business units from ASEA. Others 
have been acquired, created or rearranged as part 
of a process of clarifying profit centers and decen- 
tralization. 

The bulk of the changes have been in ASEA’s 
overseas operations, partly because many have 
been less profitable dun ASEA’s domestic units, 
but also because the company is determined to 
become more international. 

“Outside Scandinavia is where the big battle is.” 
Mr. Bamevik said. Within Scandinavia, ASEA 
sums up its strategy as simply: “Hold market 
share." 

Sales outside Sweden have risen to 70 percent of 
company sales from about 50 percent since 1980 
and the target is more than 80 percent by the end of 
the decade. 

ASEA plans selective expansion in developing 
(Continued on Page 9, CoL 4) 


Peugeot Hints 

It May Get Rid of 
Troubled Talbot 


Compiled to Ota- Staff From Dispatches 

PARIS — Peugeot, the French 
auto company, confirmed on Tues- 
day that it has called a meeting 
with unions at its strike- bound Tal- 
bot subsidiary to discuss the possi- 
bility of spinning off the loss-rid- 
den company. 

Observers said it could pave the 
way for Peugeot to put the compa- 
ny, which it bought fro™ Chrysler 
in 1978, up for sale. 

A spokesman for Peugeot, which 
is stQ]- dominated by the founding 
Peugeot family, refused to make 
any further comment before the 
scheduled Jan. 5 meeting. 

Die Peugeot letter, which had 
been leaked by union sources, said 
the meeting has been called for 
“information and consultation on a 



Compagme 
company called SoraSA. 

SA Talbot currently holds the 5 
percent of Talbot shares not held 
by Peugeot. The Peugeot spokes- 
man declined to identify Sora SA 
further. 

Unions went on strike on Dec. 7 
at the major Talbot plant in 
France, at Poissy near Paris, to 
contest company plans to cut 2302 
jobs. Ibe government intervened 
recently with a com p ro m ise agree- 
ment that authorizes 1,905 layoffs. 

A local court Tuesday ordered 
the strikers to leave by Wednesday 
or be expelled by police. 

Peugeot, which already owned 
Chroen, bought the European op- 
erations of Chrysler in 1978, the 
major units being the former Simca 
plants in France, Chrysler (former- 
ly Rootes Group) in Britain and 
Chrysler Spain. It became one of 


Europe's biggest carmakers, ahead 
of France's state-owned Renault, 
and gave the Chrysler operations 
the Talbot name. 

The British division, which relies 
largely on the sale of car Irits to 
Iran, recently began showing a 
small profit alter a decade of heavy 
losses. 

Talbot held only 4.6 percent of 
the domestic French market in the 
first nine months of this year, but 
the company's products sell rela- 
tively wdl in other European coun- 
tries. 

Though not spelled out, Talbot is 
belitfved to account far a large per- 
centage of the Peugeot group s con- 
tinued losses. 

Peugeot had a 1.9- billion -franc 
loss (then about S300 million) in 
1981 and 21 billion francs (also 
about S300 million) last year. The 
group said in late November that 
its 1983 results would fall well short 
of the break-even point that it was 
striving to reach. 

Talbot has been hit by repeated 
strikes since the takeover. 

Its model range does not fit in 
well with the parent company and 
though the Samba mini-car has 
been popular under the Talbot 
trademark, it is largely built in 
Peugeot plants. There have been no 
notable new models, though an all- 
new car for 1985 was rumored re- 
cently. 

The strike at Poissy followed the 
announcement of the lay-off plans, 
and the sit-in paralyzed production 
at the plant, which normally turns 
out 1,200 cars a day. 

Union sources said there has 
been no progress toward an agree- 
ment with management on the lay- 
off plans. (AP, Reuters) 


Japan Current Account Surplus Heads for Higl 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

TOKYO — - Spurred by a grow- 
ing trade surplus, Japan's current 
account surplus in die April-No- 
vember period of the fiscal year 
that began April 1 was running at a 
record-setting pace of $16,336 bil- 
lion. the finance Ministry reported 
Tuesday. 

The trade surplus for the eight 
months stood at $23,285 billion, 
the ministry said. 

Japan's trade surplus this year is 
expected to exceed $30 billion. 

Japan’s current account surplus 
narrowed sharply to $868 million 
in November from $228 billion in 
October and was in contrast to a 
$1.02-bfllion deficit in November 
last year, the Finance Ministry 
said. 

The trade surplus narrowed to 
$212 billion from $3.09 billion in 
October and compared with a 
$1 17-million surplus in November 
last year. 

Finance Minis try officials said 
sizable steel exports to the United 


States and China and a low oil- 
import bill contributed to the larg- 
est merchandise trade surplus ever 
for November, though it was wdl 
below the October figure. 

The current account surplus was 
more than halved from October by 
the reduced trade surplus, coupled 
with the larger trade deficit in non- 
merchandise items resulting from 
increased interest payments on na- 
tional bonds held by overseas in- 
vestors, they said. 

November exports totaled 
$1217 billion, less than the $1277 
billion in October but higher than 
the $9.98 billion in November last 
year, while imports rose to $10.06 
billion from $9.68 billion in Octo- 
ber and $9.87 billion a year earlier. 

The November nonmerchandise 
trade deficit widened to $1.08 bil- 
lion from October’s $664-miIlion 
deficit and the $982-million deficit 
in November 1981 

In other indicators released 
Tuesday: 

• Japan’s unadjusted consumer 


Fed’s Policy for Next Year Is in Doubt 

White House Urges Easier Credit to Help the Recovery 


prices fell 0.6 percent in November 
from October, when (hey rose 0.9 
percent from September, the prime 
minister’s office said. 

November prices were up 1.8 
percent from a year earlier after a 
1.4-percent year-to-year October 
gain. 

• Japanese housing starts fell 1.6 
percent in November from j year th 
earficr.to 96,863, the nmthcoosecu- ~ 
five month to show a year-to-year 
decline, the Construction Ministry 
said. 

• Japanese wholesale prices rose 
0.1 percent in the seoond 10 days of 
December from the first 10 days of 
the month, the Bank of Japan 
said. 

The mid-December prices were 
down 12 percent from a year earli- 
er. 

> Unadjusted unemployment in 
November fell to 1.47 million from 
1.49 millioa in October, but was up 
from 1 34 millioa a year earlier, the 
prime minister’s office said. 

• Active buying of blue-chip and 
popular stocks, triggered by the 
formation of Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone’s new cabinet, 
pushed share prices up to record 
levels in hectic trading Tuesday, 
dealers said. 


The Nikkei Dow Jones average 
rose 3737 points from Monday? 


dose to finish at a record 9.883.94. 
The average jumped 141.72 points 
Monday. 

• Two major Japanese banks 
and a research group predicted 
Japanese inflation-aqjosted eco- 
nomic growth of 3.8-43 percent in 
' e year burning next April l. 

Mitstibishf Barik said it expects 
real economic growth of 43 per- 
cent, with active exports and in- 
creased domestic demand, based on 
higher capital spending. Sumitomo 
Bank forecast real growth of 3.8 
percent for the next fiscal year, 
with increased private-sector capi- 
tal spending and personal con- 
sumption . 

Nikko Research Center, a pri- 
vate body affiliated with Nikko Se- 
curities Co, forecast real growth of 
4 2 percent, based on higher ex- 
ports and increased private-sector 
capital outlays. 

Mitsubishi Bank also said it ex- 
pects Japan’s merchandise trade 
surplus to dedine to $29.8 billion in 
the fiscal year from an estimated 
$33.3 billion in the current fiscal 
year because of a rise, in imports 
caused by the economic recovery in 
Japan. (Reuters, UPI) 


Honeywell to Aid 
ColecoinSetting 
Adam Computer 

Reuters 

WEST HARTFORD, Con- 
necticut — Coleco Industries 
Inc. and Honeywell Informa- 
tion Systems Inc, a unit of 
Honeywell Inc., announced 
Tuesday that they have agreed 
-to establish a nationwide net- 
work of service centers in the 
United States for Coleco’s 
Adam family-computer system. 

Thirty-five Adam service 
centers are to open by the end 
of the first quarter of 1984, with 
five of Ibe centers beginning op- 
erations within the next week, 
the companies said. Additional 
centers are planned for opening- 
during the rest of 1984, they 
said. The service centers are to 
be established within existing 
Honeywell customer-service 
centers. 

J.C Penney Co. has refused 
to market Adam computers be- 
cause it said the systems do not 
meet its product-quality stan- 
dards. The magazine Consumer 
Reports has also reported a 
number of technical problems 
with the devices. 


By Peter T. Kilbom 

New York Tima Sorrier 

WASHINGTON — Last week, 
after more than a year of relative 
calm, the Reagan administration 
began jawboning the Federal Re- 
serve to relax its grip on inflation 
and give the economy easier credit 
to sustain the recovery. It was the 
first sign of what many economists 
suspect is a new outbreak of attacks 
on the Fed by the White House and 
its many other critics. 

Anticipating actions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve and its chairman, Paul 
A. Volcker, preoccupies the finan- 
cial markets and other institutions 
that have a stake in the eronomy. 
That indndes the dtection-sensi- 
tnred Reagan administration. 

Such attention is concentrated 
on the Fed because it is the (mb' 
public institution free to influence 
the course of the recovery. Fiscal- 
policy decisions on taxes and 
spending are stalemated in Con- 
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grass and the White House. 

“The Fed is the onh 
town," said WUHam Proxmire, a 
Democrat of Wisconsin, the rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate 
Banking Committee. “Paul 
Volcker, said David M. Jones, a 
Fed export at Aubrey G. Lanston & 
Co„ “may be the most powerful 
man in the country next year, not 
the second-most powerful [that] 
people were saying he is.” 

Mr. Volcker has repeatedly indi- 
cated this year that the Fed would 
uy to avert the boons ami busts tf 
the business cycle. Instead, it wants 
to bring about steady and pro- 
longed economic growth of about 4 
percent a year and low inflation of 
about4peroenL His critics contend 
that that is a formula for a 1984 
recession. 

The Fed is in “a no-win posi- 
tion,” said Lawrence A. Kudlow, 
former chief economist in David A. 
Stockman’s Office of Management 
and Budget and now a private con- 
sultant here. 

“It can inflate, giving temporary 
relief with lower rates and a stron- 
ger economy, but leading in the 
long run to higher rates and a reces- 


sion," he added. “Or it can slay 

slower and slower! ^thaM^the 
Fed wifi get blamed. They’re in a 
comer." 

Last week, the board's Federal 
Open Market Committee, a 12- 
member group of the seven Fed 
governors and five of the Fed’s dis- 
trict bank presidents, met for two 
days to plan monetary policy, as 
they do eight limes a year. The 
committee does not disclose its de- 
cisions — if any — until just after 
the following meeting, but the fi- 
nancial markets Spotted no chang es 
in the Fed’s activity in the market- 
place, where changes often appear 
immediately after the meetings. In 
November, according to minutes of 
ibe meeting released Friday, the 
committee numbers voted unani- 
mously to adhere to the polities 
then and presumably now in effect 

There is some doubt about Fed 
policy next year. Some financial 
community experts who stalk Mr. 
Volcker expect him to force up in- 
terest rates a bit, and others expect 
him to let rates slide a hit 

Most, however, expect the Fed to 
keep things as they are for at least a 
while longer. But all expect the Fed 
to act more gently in 1984 than it 
often has in the past 

The stalemate be 
and the White House has 
$200-b01ion federal budget defi- 
cits. The deficits, according to most 
orthodox ecommnsts, represent ex- 
cessive stimulation for an economy 
that is healthy enough now to get 
along without deficit spending, and 
the deficits, in Mr. Vokker’s view, 
presage a new bout of inflation. 

“For the first time since the 
fourth quarter of 1982, when it 
eased the policy in the face of a 
collapsing economy and the inter- 
national debt problem, die Fed is 
paying very little attention to the 


monetary targets,” Lanstou’s Mr. 
Jones said. 

In November 1982, die Fed re- 
laxed its tight control over the 
money simply, especially the nar- 
rowest M-l gauge — which in- 
cludes currency in circulation and 
checking and similar accounts. It 
let M-l grow more than 14 percent 
into May this year, far above the 4- 
percen t- to-8-percen t range it had 
set for it then. 

But in May, the Fed became con- 
cerned that the resurgent economy 
was overheating and reseeding 
double-digit rates of inflation. It 
raised the growth target range to 5 
percent to 9 percent, but it then 
proceeded to hold M-l growth to 
the bottom of the new range. As a 
result, through the second half of 

(Ccwetimed on Page 9, CoL3) 


Market Closings 
Financial markets were dosed 
Tuesday for holidays in Britain, 
Hong Kong, Ireland, Australia, 
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BtlSE^ESS BRIEFS Brazilian Officials Say Interest Rates, Bank Spreads Must Come Down Fast 
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a modest economic recovery after 


^ Greece's current account deficit 

. jgOTt j^afeMraSliited p^i .n i e in slttfflOB domestic product in 
1584- afiertwo consecotive years ofno growth. - 
-\T5»JowstassnBes a moderate receovrayjn trade that would boost 
^?i^by4l»eroeBtiW}rt-yw after they baddeefined 9 percent in 1982 
; and3 percent in-3 983: Bat the 24-nation OECD warned that deteriora t- 
B^eongifeliveness. due. bafffyto high labor costs, could bun Greece's 
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WASBJfQTOK fR^nm) — EH liBy & Co. said it has advised 
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inked xfefrdeuhs and serious fiver complaints. ' ' 

- Oraflatwas withdrawn from feeworia market in -August 1 982 but has 
Coatmued -to be . used , in dim cal trials and to treat some 800 arthritis 
^afferas wbofcave not beat helped by other dnus, a comoanv sookes- 


By Richard House 

. Washington Pea Service 

SAO PAULO — Brazil is seri- 
ously concerned that delays by 
Western governments in subscrib- 
ing to a package of official trade 
credits will prevent it from fulfill- 
ing .a promise to the International 
Monetary' Fund to pay overdue 
debts by the year’s end. 

Bat beyond Its immediate anxi- 
eties for 1983, the government is 
moving into 1984 with growing de- 
termination to begin a tougher re- 
negotiation of its debt based on the 
contention that the interest rates 
and risk spreads charged by com- 
mercial banks must come down 
fast. 

; Top officials here saw Argenti- 
na's declaration of a six-month fi- 
nancial disengagement as confir- 
mation that the tide has begun to 
tumpercq>dYdy in favor of Latin 

American debtor nations. 


“Brazil has been talking pretty in 
foreign-debt negotiations, and now 
it needs to talks tough,** said Helio 
Bdtrao, who resigned as social wel- 
fare minister last month. 

The serious short-term problem 
is that Brazil must dose us 1983 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

accounts, clearing at least S2.7 bil- 
lion of interest arrears and other 
overdue payments it has quietly ac- 
cumulated. 

To do this, the IMF and com- 
mercial banks mounted a complex 

SI 1-billion renegotiation package, 
which includes S2J> billion of im- 
port financing for which govern- 
ments are responsible. 


a So _> billion jumbo loan. From 
this sum, a 53-billion “advance" 
was to be be paid out for Brazil to 


scramble to pay off its overdue 
debts —mostly to U.S. banks — by 
Saturday. 

But the bankers have said the 
advance is conditional on a strong 
level of support on trade credits by 
Western governments. So far only 
the UJ5. Export-Import Bank has 
formally committed Sli billion. 
Although European and Japanese 
agencies have a g r ee d, none ls will- 
ing to take the plunge. even though 
time is running short. 

The president of the Bank of 
Brazil said earlier this month that a 
new 53-billioa bridging loan would 
have to be agreed with banks to 
close 1983's accounts, replaying 
last year's scenario. But this was 
denied by the central bank, which 
believes the loan wiU only be 
agreed on in January. 

Central bank officials say thai 
thousands of complex banking 
transactions must be completed be- 


fore Saturday, and because of the 
New Year holiday it may not be 
physically possible to bring pay- 
ments up to date, even if the money 
arrives in time. 

Recent reports, which a senior 
economic official conceded had an 
element of truib. claim that Brazil's 
arrears are. in fact, much higher 
than 52.7 billion and. with oil pay- 
ments. could be as high as $6 bil- 
lion. Hence. Brazil's desperation to 
secure extra credits from govern- 
ments. and hence the firm resis- 
tance by second-line banks to par- 
'idpate in the jumbo loan. 

Finance Minister Emane Gal- 
leas said that Brazil originally had 
requested a S^-biBion jumbo loan 
from banks. “They' included every 
possible suppliers* credit in our 
original approach, since we 

couldn't have any guarantee that 
export finance corporations would 


continue to underwrite projects." 
Mr. Calveas said. But the banks 
had cut this by S2.5 billion, claim- 
ing the rest should be covered by 
governments. Brazil considers itself 
the victim of brinkmanship be- 
tween banks and governments. 

This determination by commer- 
cial banks to push a greater part of 
Brazil's debt burden onto reluctant 
official institutions emerged during 
lust month’s Club of Paris negotia- 
tions. The Club of Paris, made up 
of representatives of the industrial- 


ized nations, renegotiates govern- 
mem-to-govemment debt. 

To its surprise. Brazil learned 
(hen that its debt to the organiza- 
tion had risen from to S3.8 billion 
from S2.4 billion, because more 
commercial-credit lines were being 
underwritten by governments. 

These year-end problems result 
from Brail's need in 1984 to pay 
51 1 billion in interest out of a pos- 
sible S9-biIlion trade surplus and 
the loose change from the $6.5- 
billion jumbo — when that comes. 


; ^;itt Ji fclt«to Abcwt ^ doctpiStlaDy stud a two-year study had shown 
- tttxt cacojCneawd whh high doses of bea oxapiof en, the generic naxue for 
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m to Acquire Unit of Carrian Group 

.! 5ff^5AFOB£(Rjenteis) — Insurance Corp. of Sngaporesaid Monday 
tteuxt wffi lake oVerthe lif e-insurancebusmess here nf Owia Underwrit- 
■<i tf life feOenerai Insmance CoL, a strfjadiaiy of the defunct rmriim 
: p«m df nrmg Rang. ‘ . : 

■ Ihc main iHinposc of . the . transfer; which awaits court approval, is to 
jrrbtfirt theJocal ltfe-insurance-poKcy holders, ICS said At the end of 
)98M2ttBa Underwriters- had both, radtyidual mid group life 


.' IGS also sahf the office and non-Efe insurance business of nwna . 

Federal taamm* Co. of ihe Unfted a5Sb?53tadSfthSS£ 
— " try had decided to revoke the tax 

BL:tftWease Its Work Fpn».hy8(W 

company Tuesday. 


Pmim The Atsaruutd Press 

yrOUp BONN — The West German 
isaid Monday Economics Ministry refused to 
□a Underwit- confirm reports Tuesday that it had 
fund Ca rri a n decided to suspend a major tax 

break granted to the giant Flick 
ipproval, is to industrial concern after it acquired 
At the end of 29 percent of the U.S. diversified 
life insurance chemicals concern, WJL Grace & 
BDon). Co. 

.Wat.Gemm media .repqred 


not confirm or deny that the dm- tax decision on the Grace invest- 


aon had been made. 

“There wfll be no statement 


mem. 

Mr. Vogel said it is possible that 


[Tuesday]." Volker Franzen, a min- die ministry’s decision lo give the 
is try spokesman, said. tax break had been based on “false 

A spokesman at Flick beadquar- information" provided by the in- 
ters in ODsseldorf, Manfred dusuial holding company. 
Kiesewetter, also refused comment Bonn prosecutors hare charged 
On Dec. 12, Dieter Vogel, a Mr. Lambsdorff and his predeces- 
spokesman for the Economics Min- sor. Hans Fried erichs, with accept- 
istry, confirmed the ministry’s re- ing bribes in connection with the 


has refused to step down from his 
office despite pressure to do so 
from the opposition Soda! Demo- 
crats. A trial in the case is not 
expected before spring. 

Flick received a tax break from 
the Economics Ministry after it re- 
invested the bulk of its $730. 8- mil- 
lion 1975 sale of Daimler-Benz 
stock in the New York-based 
Grace. 


; LONDON (Barters) BL PLC-, Britain's stafce-nm automaker, has 
hnaamK^p]^ 1984 as part of a drive 
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annpuiKe&^ns to recxuit sm extra 800 workersin 1984 as parted a drive The Economics Ministry con- 
to captn re-ffi 1 p ercept of tbe U^ new-car market BL, with just more finned earher this month that it 
th^n lSpdtwntof thema^et, trails the British subsidiary of Ford, which was ctmsi dering the move, but a 
Recounts f^ aboot 30 percoiL . v . — ministry spokesman said he coold 

• BLsaulMondayjt would add 400 workers in January to work on its • . 

nf» moBun>aze cat, fee LM-11, whkh is scheduled to go on sale in 

Apri^ a^atu)th e r_400 byM^f to weak on theTriumph'Acdaiin, which is no titx Va 
Honda <rf Japan. QJBy*p 

•/'rheCrmservative goveromaitsaid earlier this month thar it planned to x 1 

aart sdhng BL to the private sector in 1984. It feat BL was n 
apected to break even tlnsyear after years of losses. iXjBCODPT^Y tjft 

Judge Rejects Marathon Holders* Suit BmadpnEa<u> 

. , ■ FlNDLAYvCHno (AP) — A judgexqected Tuesday an argument by a JJW8G 


view of the controversia] lax break, case. 

He said Flick may have to pay Also charged in the case are two Under West German law, such 
more than the equivalent of 5160 former managers of the Flick com- tax relief can be granted bv the 
million that it had escaped paying pany. Eberhard von Brauchitsch Economics Ministry only if an in- 
in the late 1970s if fee ministry and Manfred Nemitz, and Horst- vestment is deemed to be in the 
revokes the tax break. Ludwig Rieroer. the former ,eco- interest of the country’s economy. 

Federal prosecutors have alleged nomics minister of North Rhine- Normally companies in vesting'in 
that Flick had bribed Economics Westphalia. foreign companies do not receive 

Minister Otto Lambsdorff during All five men have denied any the tax-relief status that the minis- 
ihai period to influence a favorable wrongdoing, and Mr. Lambsdorff try gave to Flick- 


Minister Otto Lambsdorff during All five men have denied any 
that period to influence a favorable wrongdoing, and Mr. Lambsdorff 


S&p Predicts Under New Chief, ASEA W. German Trade 
Recovery to Recovers Some Rnnnm 


MDLATvUmo (AF) — A judge rejected Tuesday an argument by a 
y of dissident Marathon 03 Co. shareholders that the company's 
WBS-WOEth considerably more than they were offered by U5. Sted 


The Associated Pros 

■ ' have stringent local-content or o«h- ASEA has taken steps toward cally in the first ihree quarters of 

It Comity Common Pleas Court er spending in 1981 wifi broaden a P rolECtiranst laws - However, the raising equity abroad, including 1983, according to figures issued by 

' was worth S78 on Jan. 6,1982, its basenert year' to encompass ^6^ growth rat^ are projected hstmg American dipository rights Lhe Hamburg-based Near and Mid- 

aaDy became part of U^L Sted in “most major industrv I® Europe and North America, — • securities issued by US. banks die East Trade Association. 

• - GtnnAsm* & where p lans mchode investments in that represent rights to Swedish , , ... _ 
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• v Judge Robert Walker of the Hancoti Oxmty Common Pleas Court er spending in ’l 981 
bKU sbareof stodcin the oil oonqwny was worth S78 on Jan. 6, 1982, its base next year t 
abouttwmoolhsbeforeMarato offiaally became pan of U^L Sted in “most major Indus 
a Kj-bjnitm metge r. - • . Standard* Poor’s Co 

. -“As far as I was cooanwdjaa. 6, 1982, was the last day of equity in jt* annual survrn 


Recovers Some Bounce 

(Continued from Page 7) tionalization than its cash, reserves 

countries, including manufacturing equity position might suggest 

plants in Brazil and Tndia t which 31 glance, 
have stringent local-content or oth- ASEA has taken steps toward 


Declines Sharply 


Reuters 

BONN — West German trade 
with the Arab world fell dramati- 
cally in the first three quarters of 
1 983, according to figures issued by 


where plans include investments in 
marketing and manufacturing as 


that represent rights to Swedish 
shares — for over-the-counter trad- 


In the period January to Septem- 


trading in Marathon” Judge Walker said. “Any buying or sefling after wether industries Standard & weU u “c^bons. 
thattlay was effectively being done jir US. Steel notes." He dismissed the Poor’s said the recovery wffl ptow “Right now, we have the oppor- 
jfeodents’ conlentioa flat they should have been paid a value far their in 1954 with “surging profit hrnity of a lifetime in terms of 
stock equal to thevidne rf MmathtHi asscts. . growth" in the airhiie, auto chemi- expanaon in the United States,** 

- r * «t nn a 1- said IjiraThnTmrfl the. 


ing last August. But it mav have an *»• West Germany exported goods 

uphill battle on Wall Sum in its ^ ued 31 3 5*1 

effort to raise more money. Deutsche maria : (about S4.7 bJ- 


rt ■ « n n'-n -an 1 • 1* 1 iduusuks, ana suo- 

Conoorae fares tailed Subsidised sunuaj though less dramatic 

SltoA^SSSoSSlSd’oa! 


Poor s said the recovery will grow now we nave tne oppor- r money Deutsche marics (about $4.7 bil- 

in 1984, with “surging profit .°f 3 Meumc m terms of “J" ^ouse more money. Uon) u, ^ Arab countries, down 

growth" in the airline, auto, chemi- «P“ iao ““ States :] hKIS 49 ‘ 7 P 610 ™ 1 froin like period 

cal and steel industries, and “sub- »wi LaisTlmnneiL the 35-year-old dtscourapd to discover that the , Ml ^ ^ 

i j -• - chief financial /tTfr/^r u/hn inin«>rl robots LflRl initial Iv C3licfal LflCir 


staniial though less dramatic c ^j?f financial officer, who joined 
gains” in such other industries as ASEA. in June after working for 


Tuesday ii fik&a 


»mt a^nst British Airways; and fee British 
Bau^AtKotic air fares cm tike' Ctmcorde are 
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On the, other hand, S&P forecast . 
that profits in the bomebmlding Swedish kro 
industry will be “essentially flat” in “ e , s H5 n ^ t 
1984 after “a strong grin" in 1983. madeSwedn 
“As the recovezy enters its sec- compctItrVT - 
ood year, its leadership is shifting Yet expan 


American Express. One reason is 
that repeated devaluations of the 
Swedish krona in nocent yearn and 


robots that initially caught their 
attention are in fact just a small Exports lo West Germany from 
part of a complicated picture. the same countries fell J9.3 percent 

. It does not help, suggested an tfo same period to 15.9 bil- 

analyst at a leading vSf Street 1,011 DM from 19 - 7 Mhon - 
broker, when most of a company’s Saudi Arabia accounted for the 
best growth prospects lie in such biggest dedine in exports to West 
obscure technologies as high-volt- Germany, showing a fall from 8.7 


Dweoisn srona in recent years and analyst at a leading wall Street 
the st rength of the dollar have broker, when most of a company’s 
made Swedish productsmuch more best growth prospects lie in such 


pansion could be tough on 3£e direct-current transmission of billion DM to 3.1 billion, mainly 
Wn daily. Swedish 'ex- electricity, an energy-conserving due to a drop in oil deliveries. 


fiibm consumer-driven sectors to ASEA financially. Swedish 'ex- electricity, an energy-conserving 
basic industry,'’ SAP’s chief econo- change restrictions hobble the 00m- way of moving electricity long dis- 
nrist.' David BEtzer, said, observing pan/s ability to use its assets to ranees, 
that “in 1983 consumer spending expand outside Sweden, in essence “The average guy in the street — 



Other Fluids 







that “in 1983 consumer spending 
grew more rapidly than the general 
economy wfaue in 1984 the reverse 
will be true.” 

He said baric industry’s wider 
partidpatioa in the economic re- 
covery will lead to a 22-percent rise 
in corporate after-tax profits next 
year after an estimated 13.6-per- 
cent rise in 1983. 

Mr. Blitzer said real capital 
spading will rise by 9 percent next 
year, after a Oat 1983. 

He warned, however, that “while 
the recovery is likely to stay on 
track next year, it could be derailed 
in 1985 unless substantia] progress 
is zdade in reducing the fearsome 
[federal] budget deficit.” 


making it a lot less well positioned and the average analyst — d 
to finance its strategy of interna- know what it is or why it is t 


*y at moving electricity tong ais- Economics Ministry figures for 

the first 1 1 months showed Saudi 
“The average guy in the street — oB exports to West Germany of 


COMPANY 

EARNINGS 

Revenue and profits, in millions, 
ore in local currencies unless 
otherwise indicated 


ram. he said. 


doesn't only 6.7 million metric tons, com- 
impor- pared with 16.1 million tons in the 
year-earlier period. 


Where to Find Low- 
Priced Stocks Before 
They Become 
High-Priced Stocks 

The Investors Alert newsletter published 
by Fust Commerce Securities can assist you in 
discovering the next "super” stocks. 

First Commerce is a research-oriented invest- 
ment banking firm specialising in analysing 
economic trends and in recommending emerg- 
ing high-technology stocks. 

Every issue of our weekly Investors Alert 
investment advisory service covers specific in- 
formation on selected fast-growing companies 
that are expected to become big stock market 
winners. 

Stock markets in financial centres world- 
wide are bustling with activity. Are you one of 
those investors participating in the multitude of 
money-making opportunities presently avail- 
able? 

At First Commerce we service both indivi- 
duals and portfolio managers from virtually 
every country in the world These clients are 
making better- than- average profits by acting 
on our well-researched stock recommenda- 
tions. 

The Investors Alert weekly newsletters are 
available at no obligation on your part. Since 
this materia] is free, you have nothing to lose 
and a lot to gain by completing the coupon or 
calling our office in Amsterdam 31-20-260901. 
Telex 14507 firco nl. 


FIRST COMMERCE ^ 

First Commerce Securities bv., 

Herengracht 483, 

1017 BT Amsterdam, Holland. 

Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving your Investors 
Alert investment advisory service i understand that this 
weekly newsletter covering international economic trends 
and fet-growing stocks will be sent to me bee of charge. 
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Fed Policy for ’ 84 in Doubt 


(Continued from Page 7) 


for growth in the fourth quarter of 


the year, tbe money supply grew only 4 5 percent, well under the 9.7- 
about 5 percent and at 9 percent, for percent pace of the second quarter 
the foil year. fed the 7. 6-percent pace of tbe 

Meantime, however, the Fed was third, 
shifting from the emphasis on rite Fed watchers say an annual rate 
growth in money simply that it of 4_5 percent is just about wbat 


All of these Securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

New Issue / December, 1983 

$ 200 , 000,000 

Inter-American Development Bank 

12 \k% Twenty-Five Year Bonds of 1983, due December 15, 2008 



adopted in October 1979 in b 
ning the assault on inflation 


Mr. Vdcker wants, along with the 
current 3-to-4-percem annual in- 


helped bring on the recession. As flation rate, so, they contend, the 
the recovery accelerated last sum- Fed could be expected to maintain 


mer, it began tracking interest rates its current levels of interest rates 
more dosdy, to the point now and money supply growth, 
where Fed watchers doubt thai the The “flash,** however, is little 
money supply has much lnflntartce more than a guess. It reflects only 
on tbe central bank’s decisions. - partial economic activity in No- 
“ The re's nearly unanimous vember and none in December, 
agreement in the financial markets when the burst in Christmas shop- 


Salomon Brothers Inc 


Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 


now that they are tar 
rates,” said John O. 


interest ping could lead to afar higher, final 
n, chief fignre in late January, of 6 percent 


Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb 

Incorporated 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


economist at fee Bank of America, or so. A much faster pace could 
“and that this target is tbe current intervention — and almost 
level of interest rates.” immediately, economists predict — 

For feat reason, economists put belays*- continued high growth, in 
little importance on tbe possibility the Fed’s view, wouldspeil rcsui- 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Ineatperated 


little importance on tbe possibility 
that the Fed might return its M-l 
target range to the 4-percenMo-8- 
percent ^>an of tbe first half of last 
year. In congressional testimony in 
July, when he announced the high- 
er range, Mr. Voided said the Fed 
was tentatively planning to restore 
the former target in the first quarto 1 
of 1984. 

Most of the experts expect little 
from tbe Fed in the next few weeks, 
until it gets dearer indications of 
the speed of the recovery. Econo- 
mists were surprised last week by 
the government's “flash” estimate 
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the Fed’s view, would spell resur- 
gent inflation. 


HARVARD 

SECURITIES 

LIMITED 

Licensed Dealer in Securities 
Harvard House. 

42-44 Dolben Street, 

London SE10UQ. 

Telex: London 8812450. 
Market Makers: 01-928 2237. 
Latest prices tin Sterling) 


The First Boston Corporation Lazard Freres & Co. Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Incorporated 

Atlantic Capital Basle Securities Corporation Bear, Stearns & Co. A. G. Becker Paribas 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Corporation 
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The Nikko Securities Co. Nomi 
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Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co. 
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Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 

Alex. Brown & Sons 


Moseley, Hallgarten, Estabrook & Weeden Inc. 
Thomson McKinnon Securities Inc. 


Shearson/American Express Inc. 
UBS Securities Inc. Wertheim & Co., Inc. 
Yamaichi International (America), Inc. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Inc. 
Inc. Oppenheimer & Co., Inc. 

Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day, Inc. 
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Tuesday’s 

NYSE 

Closing 

Tobin include the nationwide price* 
Up to the closing on Wall Street 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
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To Use GM Factory No 

Reuter? 

DETROIT — Toyota Motor Corp basin 
intention now to invoke a section of its joint « 
venture agreement with General Motors Coi^ 
giving- it the option to use a GM factory tv. 
nifiifing its own cars in future. Toyota's chfe. 
UjS. counsel. Earl Kratntr. said Tuesday. 

He said the agreement cleared by the Federcy 
Trade Commission contained the praviaui 
only as a future contingency. “There’s no cur- 
rent intention or planning for this to con* 
about," he said. - 

But he added "the result if it came abca 
would only be to increase competition in dj.. 
American market, which would benefit the cod'. 
sumer.” Mr. Kintner said plans for the join 
venture’s cannaking at a GM plant in Calif or 
nia are for one .production line that will bt 
wholly needed for GM cars. ;■ 

“There would have to be substantial changes 
in the plant beyond what the parties are en- 
gaged in if there ever was such a conversion" tc 
permit Toyota to use the plant for its own cars. ; 

The GM-Toyoia 12-year agreement is for. 
annual production of 2O0,OOG subcoinpact cars 
beginning early in the 1985 model year. 
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WHEAT 

5800 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
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SOYBEAN OIL 

60800 lbs- dollars per IN lbs. 

Jan 2855 »80 28X 2897 +97 

Mar 29-00 2950 2895 2959 +97 

MOV 29-50 3QJI0 29X »98 +76 

M 29-55 3085 29J9 3002 +83 

Aug 29 JM 29-30 29 J» 29J0 +50 

Sea 27JO 2800 27 JO 2788 +38 

Otf 26.10 2670 26.10 24-70 +70 

Dec 2595 26J22 2555 26-22 +84 

Jan 26.17 +.N 

Est. Salts Prev. Sales 1831 

Prev. Day Open inL 13730 at! 59790 

OATS 

5800 bu mini mum- dal tors per buihel 
Mar 150% 189 187% 1JB% +8046 

May 1.91V? 1911? IJOta 1.91% +81W. 

Jul 189 190ta 180 1.90ta +91 ta 

Sea 187 187% 186% 187% +J0Q1? 

Dec 189 190 189 LM +81 

Est.5ales Prev. Sales 116 

Prev. Dav Oaen inL 44511 ua 40,102 


| Livestock 

CATTLE 

40900 lbs.- cents per lb. 

Feb 68.10 4985 6890 6095 

AW 6755 40-73 *7J5 «L55 

Jun 6790 67-65 6685 6740 

Aug 6580 6X35 6485 6597 

Ocl 6270 6X15 6270 6295 

Est. Sales 15482 Prev. Salta 154K6 
Prev. Dav Open Int. 52744 up 1 JS2 
FEEDER CATTLE 
44900 lbs.- cents per lb. 

Jan 4945 7080 6940 4995 

Mar 6837 6980 6820 6990 

Apr 6815 6895 S785 6895 

MOV 47.15 4770 4695 4785 

AM 6775 67 JO STM 6790 

S*P 4680 6690 6690 6690 

Oct 6630 6630 *630 6630 

NOV 4600 4600 6480 6790 

EsL Sales UI8 Prev.Sates 1435 
Prev. Dav Open InL 6943 ua 34 
HOGS 

30800 lbs.- cents per lb. 

Dec 5195 5195 51.95 51.95 

Feb 5090 5195 5045 5195 

AW 47.95 4945 4785 4980 

Jun 5220 5370 5230 5365 

Jul 5195 54.70 5XS0 5490 

Aue 5X10 54-00 5X10 5X65 

Oct 5050 SIX 3040 5180 

DOC 5195 3290 51-60 52,10 

Feb 5325 5375 5X23 5X25 

AW *n •*, esse June S3J» 

Est. Sales 12884 Prev.Sates 1X105 
Prev. Dav Open Inf. 3X154 uaX389 
PORK BELLIES 
38800 lbs.- cents per lb. 

Feb 6390 64.W 4280 4485 

Mar 6190 6820 6395 6492 

May 65-35 6665 6473 6690 

Jul 6545 6*90 6580 1*80 

AIM 64J0 6590 6395 6575 

EsL Sales 10932 Prev. Sates t465 
Prev. Dav open lnl. 20817 up 485 


Mar 14225 14240 14190 M2J9 

MOV 13895 13825 13790 13798 

jm 13690 13690 13590 135J5 

Sea 13340 13340 moo uxas 

Dec 13810 13080 13075 13078 

Mar 12990 

Allay - 129.13 

Est. Sales 426 Prev.Sates 459 
Prev. Day Open InL 7442 off 212 
SUGAR WORLD 11 

llZOOOfbs.- cents per fb, 

Jan *50 795 - *50 685- 

Mar 8JS 845 U» XTO 

May 874 090 846 * 847 

Jul 9JM 999 875 EJfi 

Sep »-26 9.26 996 991 

Oct 940 949 9.12 9.12 

Jan 10-11 10.11 980 987 

Mar I0J5 KMS 10J0 10.18 

May 1040 

Esi. Sales 0859 Prev.Sates 4849 
Prev. Day Open lot. 0X771 up 369 
COCOA 

W metric ions- $ per ten 
Mar 2620 3477 M10 2669 

May 2590 2642 2582 2638 

Jal 2575 2630 2575 26X 

Sep 2555 mo 2550 2310 

Dec 2555 2549 2510 2553 

Mar 2585 2533 2505 2533 

May 2525 

Est. Sales Prev.Sates 1795 

Prev. Day Open Int. 28852 UP 23 
ORANGE JUICE 
15900 lb*- cents per lb. 

Jan i2*3S 

Mar T3QJ5 13055 TJOSS 13055 

May DUO 1 31 JO HI -50 13150 

Jul 13175 

Sep 13190 

NOV 129-95 

Jan 125.90 

Mar 13490 

MOV 12490 

Est. Sales IX Prev. Sates 5» 
Prev. Day Open Int *673 i*>21C 


Financfoi 


us T. BILLS 
SlmMfan-pfeariWpcL 
Mar MTS— 98JG 9073 9079 

Jun 9046 9847 9041 9045 

Sep 9870 8070 9837 98.19 

Dec 89.96 119-96 8972 072 

Mar 6974 0974 049 040 

Jun 0J3 WJ3 - 047 047 

Sea- 0JO 070 0JQ 079 . 

EsLSiBes 10744 Prev: sates 7jm \ 
Prev. Day Open InL 40J35 up 719. : 

W YR. TREA5URY ‘ ■; 

HOaOOOprin-pIsG32ndsafl«pct' 

Mar 79-10 79-15 797 7943 

Jun. 78-ffl 70-25 78-18 3H«- 

S*p 784 

Dec • 77-34 

Est. Sola Prev.Sates 011 

Prev. Day Open mb Mjaz aft 554 
US TREASURY BONDS " 
ffPCMH0iM0-Pt38i32»d*ef impel) 
MW 78-0 78-36 Jfbi WOT 

Jtel 6972 69-29 69-T2 6M7 

See 69-4 49-11 #9-2 6*-10 

Dec 6073 6070 60-20 6077 

Mar . 60-0 .00-15 607 60-13 

Jun 67-29 663 67-0 60-1 

SOP 0-79 0-2* 67-MI 67-23 

Dec 67-10 67-15 677 67-14 

MOT 677 67-7 67-1 67-4 

Jun 66-28 67-1 46-27 6+31 

Sea 66-22 66-27 66-23 66-25 

EM. Sates . Prev.Sates 387*3 
Prev. Day OpealiGWUST UP925 
GNMA 

0100800 prln-pts&Ztodsaf 100 PCt 
Mar ' 6041 68-0 68-77 68-33 

jun 041 67 24 47-16- 67-23 

Sep 66-21 66-27 66-W 6642 

Dec - 65-29 66-1 6546 66-1 

MBT 65-6 65-12 655 65-12 

Jtel 64-0 6+27 6440 6+27 

Sen 64-9 64-13 6+6 6+13 

DK . 63-20 6+1 6340 6+1 . 

Mar . . 6X41 

EsL Sates Prev.Sates 592 

Prov. Dav Open Int ALMS OflJJB? 
CERT. DEPOSIT 
n million- pts of napet 
Ore 9827 9QJ0 9027 M30 

Mar 9004 9011 9000 9010 

Jun 082 086 081 WTO 

Sea -081 034 - 031 0937 

DSC . 0JB 005 005 0JO 

Mg r 8879 8879 8079 '0034 

ESI. Sates Prev.Sates 1J31 

Prov. Day Open lab. 2L4S6 off 3S3 
EURODOLLARS 
SI mWhMMteerno net. 

Mar 087 080 085 085 

JWI 036 034 033 030 

Sep 0059 0j» 0055 8901 

Dec 0BJ4 8874 0830 NTS.. 

Mar . 8045 8844 8(45 0850 . ■ 

Est. Sates Prev.Sates L948 

PTOv. Dav Open Int 44804 up52 . 
BRITISH POUND 
Sper pound-1 point cgucti 00001 
Mar 183« 14410 18340 18308 

Jun 18375 1-4395 M3» L4400 

gj»P 18420 

Dec 14440 

Mar 14440 

Est. Sains 2300 Prev. Sates 1,172 
Prov. Dav Open InL 17J42 u>X 


opes Hleh Low settte 
FRENCH FRANC 
Sper trono 1 point oauotal OOOO Ol 
Mar .!>» .11705 .11785 11755 
Jan - JT64S 

EsL Sates 1 Prev.Sates 51 _ 
Prev. Day Open hit 1405 offta 
GERMAN MARK 
s per marie- 1 point eacmtsSaoOffl 
nor - - 3655 3673 3655 3472 

jun .305 am am am 

Sep v 3735 

tec 3790 

EsL Sates 430 Prev.Sates 3480 
Prev. DavOpen InV. 0309 afTHt 
SWISS FRANC 

Spertrone-T patnteaoatsSQOOOl -; . . 
Mar 4410 .4441 -.4410 J4430 

Jtnt . 8706 4707 4IW..>Cg. 

oS •’ T 

Est.Sale* 11391 Prev. Sates 44M 
Prrv. Day Opart Int 21348 up 114 
JAPAMSSS YEN 
Sp*ry*rt-.l pateteninteSMO0O0l * 

Dec - - • -804439 

MOT" jOOCnSJHKTlS 804306 JNH318 
Jut 8M3S4 884359 JI04347 804352 

S*P 804394 

DOC . - ... -. 804439 

ESL Sates 7.139 PYev.Satea 5383 
Prev. DarOoen bib 34,339 off 40 
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Stock i ndexes 
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Market Guide 


cucogo Board art Trochr. Wheat cbm. 
soybeans, siybean meal sMbeen oil, aate. 
trash brotlara, T-band* GNMA. UPrrT-ndfes. 
pfwmod. CMcaea Mu cun lBe Exchange: 
Caw*, feeder cattle, hogs, pork bellies, 
lumber, SEP 'composite Index. New York 
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Commodity Indexes 
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Cash Prices Dec. 27 ill Dividends Dec.27 


LDBrnk 
L5I Log 
LTX* 

LOWIwS .12 1.1 

LomaT JO 53 

LndBF 80 43 

Longlv J0e XI 

i —run 


210 10* 10% iou — % 
70S 19 18% 19 + % 

5 17% 17% 17% 

94 II lOta 10% + ta 
3215* 15% iS% 

90 14% 14 14% + % 

59 9* 9 ta 9* + % 
1497 10% 18 10% + U 



350 17 14% 17 

357 16* 15% 16* + * 
1196 21 2Bta 0* + % 


-56 38 20515* 15% 
0710* IBta 
15610* lOta 
607 6% 5* 
180 4.1 00 30* 

46 II II 
33010* lOta 
23512* 12* 
.15 8 174 27% 27 

S 14* 14* 
84 43 610* 10% 

335 12% 11% 
■4 11% 11% 
41 Bta 7* 
30 73 B3 llta llta 
10 38 38049 68% 

7512% 11* 
32 23 25 37% 32 

3 5% 5 
7812* 12* 
923% at* 


15% 

18% 

10% + ta 
5*— * 
» 

II 

10% + % 
12*- ta 
27 

I4%— * 
lOta— ta 
lift 

11* 

a — ta 

i!%— % 
60*— ta 
ii* 
a 

s — % 
12 * 

2m 


9isa* 22* 22* 

15 24 * 24% 34% + ta 
81 43 131 16% 16 16 — * 

439 14 12* 17% + % 

280 43 3* 55% SS% 55*+ % 


YlOwFt ,92 2 2 J2 43% 42ta 0% + ta 


ZanUbB 14 13% 12* 17U— % 

Zmiac 69 9% s% 9% + ta 

Zondvs M 1J 12314% l6ta 14*- ta 


HcnUikSfe&ribunc 


Reaching More 
Than a Third of a Million 
Readers 

in 1 64 Countries 
Around Hie World 


Com modify and Unit 

Gotfm 4 Santos, lb 

Prtnldotti 46/30 0 %. Vd - 
Steel Wltots IPIM.l. ion — 
Iron 2 Fdrv. Phiia- ten _ 
Steel scran No 1 hw Pin. , 
Lead Spot, lb ■ ■ 

Conner elect -lb 

Tin f 51 rails), lb — 

ZirtC, E. St. L. Basts. ID — 

Palladium, ox 

Silver N.Y. at 


. Y«ar 
Tue Ago 
136% 10 

ms mi 

4510 42BJ® 

2110 213.00 

880 52-53 

2+27 20%-n 
67ta.ni 7196-74 
63048 +1544 

049 036-40 
15788-92 
805 10.98 


Singapore Trade Deficit l^p 

Reiners 

SINGAPORE — Singapore’s 
trade deficit widened to a prelimi- 
nary 1.45 billion Singapore dollars 
(S681 5 million) last month from a 
revised 841 million dollars in Octo- 
ber and 1.4 billion dollars in No- 
vember 1981 ihe government re- 
ported Tuesday. It brought the 
deficit for the first 1 1 months of the 
year to 12.65 billion dollars, a de- 
cline from 13. 1 7-billlon'doilar 
shortfall in ihe like 1982 period. 


Par AMt Pay Roc 


INCREASED 

Franklin Resources Q 86 10-13 11-30 


Nth Indiana Pub Sve QJ7V? 2-21 1-31 
Syracuse Supply Q 0 W 2-17 


AMEX Highs-Laws Dec. 27 



New HIGHS 

8 

Citadel Hid 

Cencfimei 


Ewer wl 

Hasbras 

RvteJ? 

TagpoGuma 

TWbiFoIr 



NEW LOWS 

16 

AltasCp wt 

Ban tulrCtfa 


O hi* fm il Ei> 

EagteCmtii 



KunGEpf 


Overs Sec 

PlrmRuo a 


Teomlncn 

wicMMlnd 

UnlvCamm 

Wallen Ent 


Paris Commodities 

- Deis. 27- 

Figures in Fraodi Francs PBr.nwftlc ton. 


tugb LOW CMC CB1 


' MS '■» 1890 —4 

May USB 1^33 TJ44 1349 —6 

Aim N.T, N.T. 2847 M4fi . +7 

Oct . N.T. N.T. - 2.115 2^30 . _£ 

OK N.T, N.T. 230 2313 —IB 

M4>r. N.T. N.T. 2300 2313 UndL 

32 late ot 50 Jam. Osen Interest: I13S4 


£ && ^ 

T tfF. %-lB »! 

Sea M.T, N.T. — 9385 

D9C N.T. n:t. . — XCT 

Mar N.T. M.T. -+ Sfl 

<7 lots of 10 Ions. Oaen Interest; 013. 

COFFEE 

Jan N.T. N.T. *2+00 1450 ' 

Mw M.T. N.T. 2350 2MB 

May N.T. N.T. 2351 2.770 

Jlv N.T. N.T. 2345 U73 

Sea N.T. N.T. 206 203 

MOV N.T. N.T. 2,10 2215 

Jan N.T. N.T. llS — 

0 lots. Oae« intorast :2Pi 


WYSE ffigbiows Dec. 27 


BetHwsrPhO ift 
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V®’ 8 'OiBcfi Iadi«s’: Privileged 

^ ; .. k C<«XO — Ophaon^are sharp-' men her. age.' 

^5 '*•••- , ' '»s«j : raided. To 8pme,xdwy are a w : . „ 

*•*■ :' : : o: r ^ class, ratheraffbon and ^ **.wouid like An advisory coimol of the l_a)w nr i a- • , r “*' ■“*»“ - r B - 

tbe £ ^ Pkas MhSsny is now woitaiTra? ™ . 0ffi “ ^f 3 * m fac *. often say C0SI ? ctJC “W. handling 100 op- 

&a at Jfissan after- equ2U-opporSt^^ rt ™ “ fe pity thar male coumopaits. eratamsaday ^ 

??■ ■wani.^'Wit she has cfaDdnaL Her m hanS J7.3 WhUe women leave theoffia * at 
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' ^t?i93S of laiter-day Dickens? 

TjtotwMnd sexual dtscriukia 


. - is probably Ja- 

pan s largest clinic specializing in 


'^are called “osWlkdies * a 
■ that is not- considered de- 
?ing in Japan. The afficeJwfie* 


■:o ■*. 


’ ~** “"vwwre worm 

•i/'cje awqmtous yoang wombat 
; >,<; ’Japanese corporate offices, afl 
iy- r ". c Sag their company -mufonns, 
■'• > ^-se dimes -seem outwardly to 
’•■ v *Si mostly of bowing and serv- 


(k morning and afternoon. 
■^1 takes a lot of time," aid 
• Ao Haneda, a female office 
cear at the 
Motor Co. 

- -^w woram *. 

cup belongs towhomJ . 

! * fc* Miss Haneda is one of die 

hi - . fwAArh ftf nfr:<ww 1 I? 


. n^ses ste *»«3S 

Y ^* to Egudn. said that is in hiringand OTfctS™ 11211011 “ egju-hourday. many men work 
rtfee.way-Nissan warns it . • ^ J at night, on weekends and. coerced 

Mg* l "" 6 ** M ** 

ml^jaiuMosttxxinparaes do doi pames has already beenhearri fi™ orr .. 
want uyfare female gradnates of »rae employers- P^ 88 ***** »« expected to live 

■tessssyaysfc ‘ “ " 

_ - . ■ / assistants, no matter how anal! 

The companies also say that they “ed,” Mrs. Akamatsu said. 

* a couple more ve*rs nf Even if an equal-opportunity taw 

pass, things may not change 
s rights advocates ac- 
The reason: the atti- 
women themselves. 

*-? v‘f c tnost part, is not 
the land erf the rising conscious- 
ness. 


Landing a better job is one rea- 
son more young women are coming 
to Jig in to get their eyes rounded! 
noses built up or Iipsadjuned. In 
contrast to other job qualifications, 
“the looks are the one thing that 
can be changed quickly,*’ Dr. 
limezau-a said. 

“ShokubaJcekkotT is the Japa- 


,-T “*£■“ - _ 

it is a tum to spend." a 24-year 
old office lady said, with a smile. 

And spend they do. Usually trav- 
ejing in snail groups, they shop in 
Hong Kong, tan in Hawaii or 
browse die museums of Europe. 

ssrsKg -iSifESUas 

S®.s aSSSSS aa^aa; ““ 

OBtO’'*™. -TKjre ibimth3rih0K of "2» ^^wly «reun<iS 

ftMK"' 1 #*- tream “* 

this senm. “The position of Moreover, the views of Miss In- 


f*,.-'. -• .... l :, , ^T'r^r a8UUC “‘M But sane wii 

/ - -1 % office ladies. Miss alter tUs^tT 

? ^ ’ • ’ ■ * S *i T?L“ Z9y ^ T ? ^ *“* agradu- American women T* muicuvcr ’ ¥“ V1CWS 01 In- 

* -r ' : „ ^ caf tlw pretigious Tokyo Uni- vanrad. but artin^^L ? 016 ad ' 008 a PP ear t0 he far more represen- haw 7 “** J w ““ B 

D ^ity-InNissan’s mtematkaial SoSh-™ J? 3 V m . ■* la&ve of Japanese wommiS^ _ w .^? < l ed 10 8™ fh«anselves cv- 


— -~*w H|KHCO Id UVC 

at home until they many. In addi- 
tion, their future husbands are ex- 
pected to provide for them, so the 

office ladies are not inclined to . r- 

maimain Japan’s high savings rate. P 658 “P 1 ^ 5 * 0 " for two persons 
“It is a time tn en^nH ~ - i/r ' rom the same company getting 

tnarned. In Japan's hierarchical 
system, the top male graduates 
from leading universities are hired 
by the big companies. They, along 
with government bureaucrats, are 
the country’s elite and are the type 
of young men that Japanese moth- 
ers want their daughters to marry. 

“I didn't enter this company to 
find a husband,” said Miss Inoue, 
who works for a major trading 
company. “But I cenainlv 
wouldn’t mind if I found one here.” 

Her altitude is by no means uni- 


— impress her prospective 
employer m both written examina- 
tions and personal interviews. 

The companies usually deny il 
but the office ladies agreed that 

Innlrc r^..„ .v _ _ 


vanced, but a^tud« m W, Z. ^appear t0 dc lar more represen- 

sr^Jffsaaift 


^ «« attitude is bv no means uni- 

^^^^ V t? tbeStlfrc0n,pc ' Ve I? a1 ' Mter observing her male 
EM-rf ^ 8 yo-S women coUeagues io tally consumed bv 


■? *. 
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ay advantage and visit Dr. Fumi- 
mJco Umeznwn 
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work, a 25-year-old office ladv 
said: “I wouldn't want to mam' 
any of them. They're all so boring.* 


Subroto Predicts 
9 86 Oil-Price Rise 

Ccmpiled by Our SluiJ From Dispaidia 

KlTVAiT — Oil Minister 
Subroto of Indonesia was 
quoted here Tuesday as saying 
that it would be inevitable for 
die Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Coun tries to increase 
us benchmark price in 1986. 

Mr. Subroto also was quoted 
by the newspaper al-Qabas as 
saying that the current refer- 
ence price of S29 a barrel might 
be increased in 1984 and 1985. 
In March, OPEC cm the price 
of benchmark crude by $5, to 
S29 a barrel, and set a toial- 
production ceiling of 17.5 mil- 
□On barrels daily in an adjust- 
mem to the sluggish world oil 
market. 

In Caracas, meanwhile, Jose 
Ignacio Moreno Leon, Venezu- 
ela's minister of energy anil 
mines, was quoted as saying 
Monday that OPEC will meet 
in the first quarter of 1984 to 
review output quotas and Saudi 
Arabia's role in the group. Sau- 
di Arabia, which was not as- 
signed a production quota at 
the OPEC meeting in March, 
has since assumed a “swing- 
producer" role of raising or 
lowering output according to 
market demand. 


White House Called Cool 

To Telephone Access Fee 

By Robert D. Hershey Jr. The administration strongly op- 

A«- York Times Stm* P««i a bill passed by the House of 

WASHINGTON— Hie Reagan Re P r ««uaiiyes last month that 
administration has begun seeking a wo jj^ prohibit access charges alto- 
way to minimize an increase io the TTuu bill would also create a 

telephone bills of Americans. Its “ BiverMl service fund of SI 2 bfl- 


interest reflects a growing belief 
that the price of phone service 1 
could become an issue in ihe 1984 
campaign for the presidency. 

The White House, according to 
administration and congressional 
aides, seems to be edging toward 
support of a Senate bill that would 
delay a Federal Communications 
Commission order imposing long- ■«.» hu^-jjuuu ui un 
distance access fees, starring initial, on residential and 
!y at S2, from taking effect as phones for at least 
scheduled April 3. - ^ ■ - 

“It’s going to be very difficult to 
stop a bill.” said Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce David J. Markey 
after taking extensive soundings in 
Congress. Democrats “see this as 
an opportunity maybe to hang 
something around us they can 
make an issue of.” he added’ 

The access charges, which would 
affect residential customers, are re- 
lated to the impending Jan. I dives- 
titure by American Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. of its local operating 
companies. 
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lion to soften the impact of price 
increases on rural and low-income 
customers. 

So far the administration has 
taken no position on the Senate 
bill, even though it was approved 
by a 15-2 vote of the Commerce 
Committee. 

Hie Senate bill which would de- 
lay imposition of the access charge 
small-business 

two years, is 

expected to be the first item on ihe 
agenda for Senate floor action 
when the session begins Jan. 23. 
The Senate bill would create a uni- 
versal service Hind oT S400 million ' 
rather than the House’s SI 2 bil- 
lion. 

Allbough Mr. Markey said there 
has been no decision io embrace 
the Senate bin. there is widespread 
expectation that the administration 
will make some accommodation to 
keep the access charges from being 
added to consumer bills in an elec- 
tion year. 
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Yugoslavia Gears 
^ i J Budget and Plan 
For Development 

Rouen 

BELGRADE — Yugoslavia's parliament 
Tuesday approved a budget and development 
plan for next year designed to strengthen the 
economy and to repay big foreign debts. 

Prime Minister Milka Planinc told parlia- 
ment during a five-day debate that despite con- - 
turned difficulties, the country had slowly be- 
gun to puli out of its economic crisis. 

She said favorable conditions had been creat- 1 
ed this year for a further strengthening of the 
economy in 1984 that would lead to deeper 
structural changes envisaged by the govern- 
ment's long-term economic-stabilization uro- 
gram. r 

These included the narrowing of Yugoslavia's 
current account deficit from SI. 4 billion in 1982 
to about SI50 million this year, a smaller trade • 
deficit and repayment of capital and interest on 

all foreign debts. The current account is a broad 

measure that includes both merchandise and 
nonmerchandise trade, such as that in services 
Mrs. Planinc said Yugoslavia’s mam tasks 
next year would be to revive industrial produc- 
tion, increase exports and employment, report a 
current account surplus and service fora Bn ' 
debts. ^ 

The 1984 development plan envisages a 3 
percent increase in industrial output and a 2 
percent rise in the gross national product 
Overall exports should go up 16 percent, and 
exports to the West 20 percent Imports are 
expected to increase 7 percent according to the, 

Mrs. Planinc said that Yugoslavia’s present 
50 percent inflation must be reduced next year, 
and she said that the country’s currency had to 
** strengthened against the dollar. 

She said the government expected Western 
financial credits next year to help it repay for- 
eign debts now estimated at $21 bfflion. She 
hoped that Yugoslavia would need no further 
foreign credits in 1985. 

. The government indicated earlier in negotia- 
tions with Western banks and financial instjni- 
SJJf 11131 [l would nced about S3 bfflion in 
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iward-Winning Luxury Condominium Residences 
bpectacuiar views from each suite overlooking Toronto 
and Lake Ontario. 24-hour Concierge and security Interior 
designer/decorator service available. Within walking distance 
- of the financial and business district, shop- 

ping, dining and entertainment A quality 
residential development by North Amer- 
ica's largest private real estate company. 
Olympia & York Developments Limited, 

1 First Canadian Place, Toronto Ontario 
Canada M5X 1 B5 Phone: (416) 862-6222 
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ACROSS 
1 Arab garments 
5 Mild curse 
9 Gold or silver 

14 New flier's 
feat 

15 Apiece 

16 Berlin’s “All 

17 Bridge across 
the Hudson 

19 Broadway 
Sights 

20 Repeat 

21 Sea cow 

23 Dry as dust 

24 Writing tool 

25 Teatime fare 

28 Okla. Indian 

33 “Off .into 

the wild . . 

34 Whig's 
opposition 

36 Mistake 

37 "From the 
east to western 
Shak. 

38 Having a guilty 
feeling 

40 Midwest inst. 

41 Strict 

43 Citron covering 

44 Cut 

45 Social insect 

47 Aim 

46 Leather 
puncher's tool 

56 At a distance 

51 Metrical foot 


55 Exhaust 

59"... Poker 

Flat” author 
SO Titmouse's 
cousin 

62 Entire 

63 Swiss-cheese 
feature 

64 Place to bake 
bricks 

65 Nodule of stone 

66 Chooses 

67 Snick's partner 

DOWN 

1 spumante 

2 Cutter, e.g. 

3 Mont Bust is 
one 

4 She’s in the 
nigh C areas 

5 They repair 
canines 

6 Leveled 

7 Expert 

S Oates title 

S Well 

(polite) 

10 Wife of Henry 
II of England 

11 What gridiron 
zebras do 

12 Di’s sister-in- 
iaw 

13 majeste 

18 Swiss river 
22 Murderer in 

the Rue 
Morgue 


25 Rustle 

26 Literary 
patchwork 

27 Locale of Pine 
View Dam 

28 French chalk 

29 Paean 

30 Norwegian 
currency 

31 Red dye 

32 Burst 

35 Czech river 

38“ 1 

Wander," 1952 
song 

39 Imposing 
structures 
42 Took the bait 
44 Smears 
46 Com. in 
Cannes 

48 British stoolie 

50 Inclined 
upward 

51 Hoodlum 

52 Grade 

53“ take 

arms . . 
Hamlet 

54 Nymph whose 
voice became 
immortal 

56 God of wisdom 
at Valhalla 

57 Ubangi feeder 

58 Shoe size 
61 Flight on a 

shuttle 
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CORYDON 

By Andre Gide. Transhnedby RichardHoward. 
135pp. $15.50 hardcover, $8.25 paperback. 
Farrar, Straw & Giroux, 19 Union Square 
West, New Yak. N. Y. 10001 

Reviewed by John Rechy 

yfY friends insist that this little book 

1V1 . _ . will do me the greatest harm." 
wrote Gide in the preface to the third edition of 
“Corydoo," considered so “dangerous” that its 
first tiny private printings appeared anony- 
mously m 1911 and 1920. Not until 1924 did' 
the third edition bear the name of its famous 
writer. An English translation appeared in 
1950 — after the author had won the Nobel 
Prize, a prize he felt he won despite “Gary- 
don.” 

What is tins “little book," capable of causing 
grave harm to a man already atafflished as a 
foremost writer of the 20th century? It is a 
series of four Socratic dialogues on tne subject 
of homosexuality. They occur between a name- 
less heterosexual narrator and a forma school 
friend, Corydon, who “made no dejection to 
certain unnatural tendencies attributed to 
him." -. 

Deprived of the “scandal” that made a pas- 
sionless reading impossible, this bode, now 
reissued, arouses asbock totally different from 
its initial one: After dozens of yeans, the argu- 
ments its narrator posits remain the same: the 
curative power of forced heterosexual encoun- 
ters: the “unnaturalness" of same^ender sex, 
based on matters of procreation. Thus Ctxy- 
don’s optimistic prediction creates irony: Tm 
willing to bet that in 20 years it wiQ be impossi- 
ble to take words like unnatural and perverted 
seriously” 

Cory don roams through the realms of natu- 
ral history, psychology, philosophy, art; he 
identifies the great artistic periods of Greece, 
Shakespeare’s En gland, the Renaissatyc as 
times when homosexuality “asserted itself 
most ostensibly”; he offers a range of impres- 
sive supporters from Pascal to Darwin — all in 
order to answer each of the narrator’s accusa- 
tions: 

“Everything teaches heterosexuality, urges it 


i bis present the- 
sis bat iilunrinaimg Gibe's statistic innovation 
in his greatest novel, *Tte Conpierfdtas." 
What passes fe praise cf the “fair sex” is often 
praise “only of its veneer,” he observes, jean 
before his time: 

This elegant new translation by Richard 
Howard, p resented in a splendid volume de- 
signed by Cynthia Kmpat, reveals, in Camus’s 
dfseri ppri". Gide's “pride of beu% human." 
That pride is etoq^uy displayed in tfe^fittie 
book/ as relevant today as men. In it, with 
intelligent dignity, Gide explores behind “the 
vdl of Lies, convention and hypocrisy " to urge 
ns. to Sod with him ^an important and not 
contemptible part of hmnamty.” 

John Rechy, who teaches writing at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, wrote this rerim 
for The Los Angela Tones. 
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open us, everything provokes us to it, 
don asserts. ’The law condemns homosexual 
ity; you pillory it with shame, mockery, insult, 
injury." Yet: *TTie very act which transmit s it 
is necessarily a heterosexual act,” and for pro- 
creation, sex “once every 10 months is saffi- 
denL . . . Love is an entirely human inven- 
tion — it does not exist in a state of 
nanire. . . . What’s important is to realize 
where yon say 'against nature,' thephrase 
against custom would do. . . . What I have to 
say about such things does not bring them into 
existence. They exist" 

Once past the that the same 
meats are still having .to be made; the : 
will mt oiniw in this book unexpected plan- 
sures: civilized wit, sophistication, surprising 
insights. “The only thing in the world I con- 
cede as not natural is aworkof art,” Corydori- 
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By Alan Truscort 

S OME psychologies warn 
against the danger of sup- 
pressing emotion, and some 
players use this as an excuse 
for screaming at their partners. 
But anger is not the only emo- 
tion that creates a problem, as 
the diagramed deal illustrates. 

In third position an opening 
bid in a four-card major is de- 
sirable if the suit is strong and 
the hand is weak. South ac- 
cordingly opened one spade, 
with the strongest possible 
four-card suit, and was sur- 
prised to find that he had 
bought the contract. West 
would probably have made 
nine tricks if he had overcalled 
in hearts, but that would have 
been risky in view of the spade 
losers. 

When the defense led three 
rounds of hearts South could 
see little hope of malting more 
than five (neks. He would lose 
control of trumps if he raffed. 


and be did not wish to migrant 
the dub queen. He therefore 
threw' a diamond,' creating; 
some defensive problems. : 

Since West had given a soil- 
preference signal - for dobs at 
the third trick by leading the 
heart five, East should piobar 
Wy have shifted, to a low chib. 
Then be would have been able 
to overtaken the third round 
to give his partner a raff. But 
he was dehided by the declar- 
er’s discard into mmxrng that 
the diamonds were in the West 
hand, and shifted to the queen. 

• Hns was not in itself fatal, 
bat when South nonchalantly 
played the diamond ten West 
misread the titration. Think- 
ing that his partner held the 
jack he overtook the qneen 
with the king m the. hope of 
avoiding s remote end-play. 

.South happfly won with die 
ace, drew trampr and sooted 
three moretricks in diamonds 
for two overtricks. East and 
West made nasty remarks to 


each other while North obser- 
vantly recorded 100 for hon- 
ore.^ Sooth was mating desper- 
ate efforts to contain his 
merriment. But it would have 
been better for bis health, al- 
though perhaps worse for his 
relationship with his. two ex- 
pat opponents, if he had per- 
mitted internal giggles to be- 
come eyfemal lau ghter 
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Now arrange me circled letters to 
tomi the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by toe above cartoon. 


Print answer here: A f t 1' ^ X. " 

(Answers tomorrow) 

>esreraays I BEoUN VOCAL EMPIRE MA/HEM 

j Answer Couto this beer be large?— "LAGER" 
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Malcolm Briddin Makes 
Comeback in Car World 


By Merrill Brown 

Washington Piist Service 

MONTV ALE, New Jersey — A 
decade before John Z. De Lorean’s 
effort, another American maverick 
dreamed of building a sleek sports 
car for mass distribution and saw 
his dream collapse. 

Now 10 years after declaring 
bankruptcy. Malcolm Bricklin is 
back, this lime trying to sell two 
Italian sports cars that were left as 
orphans when Fiat Motor Co. 
abandoned the UJS. market earlier 
this year. 

This lime Mr. Bricklin’s aspira- 
tions are far more modest than his 
plan to build a sporty two-seaLer 
that looked much like the De Lor- 
ean auto and was no more success- 
ful. 

"I've decided not to fight wars 
any more.” Mr. Bricklin, 44. said 
recently. Tve gotten away from 
thinking how smart 1 am. I wasn’t 
really adept at the building pan. 
but I do know how to sell cars." 

Operating from a nondescript 
suburban office building here in 
Mon (vale, the Bricklin venture is 
much more calm and mundane. He 
is distributing to dealers two for- 
mer Fiat sports cars that have been 
renamed the Benone X-19 and 
Piuiri Farina Spider. 

Fiji stopped selling the cars in 
Europe sometime ago and made 
them only for the U.S. market until 
the giant Italian automaker gave up 
trying lo compete in the United 
States. Fiat then sold the tooling 
for the two cars lo Bertone and 
Pinin Farina, which had designed 
and made the bodies for the cars, 
using Fiat mechanical parts. 

The Spider sold for a little more 
than S3.000 when it was introduced 
as the Fiat 124 in 1968. The X-19 
cost about the same when it came 
out a few years later. 

Now they are going for about 


$16,000 apiece, and Mr. Bricklin's 
International Automobile Import- 
ers Inc. sold about 1,000 cars in 
November. “We're doing extreme- 
ly well,” he said. “We’ve already 
made a profit” 

Mr. Bricklin, a University of 
Florida dropout, became a million- 
aire before his 22d birthday by ex- 
panding a chain of hardware stores. 
Then- he became the fust U.S. mar- 
keter of Subarus. He made almost 
3,000 Bricklin sport cars and bad a 
backlog of 40.000 orders for the 
$10,000 coupe before the company 
failed. 

Like the DeLorean auto a decade 
later, the Bricklin had eye-catching 
guDwing doors and an unorthodox 
body material. Mr. Bricklin 
sheathed Ms car in fiberglass while 
Mr. De Lorean chose stainless 
steel. 

Mr. Bricklin’s General Vehicles 
Inc. collapsed under the weight of 
extensive debt and manufacturing 
problems at its two plants in the 
Canadian province of New Bruns- 
wick. Few of the the cars survive, 
but Bricklin buffs will pay as much 
as 520,000 for one. 

Through management-consult- 
ing work, Mr. Bricklin gradually 
overcame the bankruptcy he was 
forced into in December 1975. “1 
hit rock bottom, and the only way 
to go was up," he said 

When Fiat decided to pull out of 
the UJS. market in 19S2. Mr. Brick- 
lin saw an opportunity lo link up 
with two of Italy's lading coach 
designers and builders. Bertone 
and Pinin Farina, both of which 
have created designs for leading 
European and U.S. car makers. 

Mr. Bricklin said he spent two 
months in Italy helping to arrange 
io produce the cars, giving him con- 
trol over what comes out of the 
factory, but without the headaches 
of manufacturing. 
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Wat led the heart khig. 


• • Clate PrajM- 
■Rlceh • ' 3,148 W4fc- 
Sharp- •• VM0 M0».;- 

Sony Carp - 0*40 %6X 

-SumltBanfc. . 1 501- 5D2 J 

SumUOwm. 209 213«l 
SamttMetat . -140 . IB 
TaUri ■ . 234 223 

TaWMMar . . 233 233 

Tokedo. 731. 719 

TeHIa - • 397' 39? 

Tokyo El Pwr. -J.19Q 1,120 ' 

Totaro Marine- ‘555 - 549 
Torov " , ' 423 . • 419 

TcnhBxi "4M'. .'414, 

ToyoKoovo .544 .-543' 

Toyota ..- MMMTBxd 1 

VomoWU ••.443.-.. 434 

New index: TnJA- ... 

Prelottsc 72*47 
NlWeWXJ Index: 9A4X94 
. Provlona ?9WUf? 


I Zurteb 



S«taatr-' . ^»5 975 

-UBS- - . 3J» 

, M tlmHH ur- 1575 1530' 

, Zurich Ira. , . Tf.m 19JB8 

SBC IadtaC397JB . • 

Prcvtaac 39*38 _ . V 

Mflt:_npr gniatedJ HAj oaf 
woJWMe; xd: bmAvUmmL . 



Dean VitterSetdes Suit WithMeiriH 


. - -:v#| 


The Associated Aar . 

NEW YORK — Dean Witter - 
Reynolds Inc. has agreed .to pay 
Merrill Lynch & Co. Inc. $1 miffion 
ina settlonentof apatcnl-infringe- :■ 
meat - dilute over co mp e tin g fi- ' 
nandal services, the invenment 
fems announced ’ Diwafyy . 

It was the first gm-fr 
since Mrarill Lyndi, the nation’s 
largest securities firm, said last year 
it would seek Hcensing agreements 
from investment houses off sing fi- 
nancial products similar to its pat- 
ented Cash Management Armmit 

To open such an- account, ' an ' 
investor deposits S20JN&m cash or 
securities with Merrill Lynch TW . 
pcatioQof the account not tied up', 
in specific investments is antomati-" •' 
caEy de p osite d in a money-market - 
account. Meanwhile, account' hold- . 
ers may write checks on the ac*' 

count and use a charge card. 


- Merrill Lynch creaicd the Cadi 
Management Account in -1977, was 
^rantedpatenis in Angttjt 1977 and 
March I983j and said it cmzently. 
lias L-imlliott^ ^ accounts with S70' 
bOHou in assets. 

Under itK agreement announced. 
Toesd^r, Menifl iLytidi said it' 
wOTlddropaUdaunsagainstDean 
Witto, a unit rf Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. . 


. Reuters 

■■■■■ SEOWL — South. Korea's auto 
production totaled 202^00 anils in 
the first 11 months of this year, np 
41 .percent from die lOte — 

1082, official* at the ^ 
and Industry Ministry 

Tuesday. Uprise was 





T toMin ri r- - 1 " 

i L-r* * 



■m&m 
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SPORTS 


--‘Cl, 


or No 


. . " •: ; Coven t 


* rraj, 0> . *-dnb : m revival, :ed, the soccer fdk with rdativdy 

Xl * ir - 3 Sfc* k &L^TiTst,-P^m.aM-)uwsc 21,452 Tor its . Ettie to inspire them camewaro 

''J z Kr ->.r P £?‘Sl lhi^»s^ro/ World: War £ &g® WWC-aganst Manchester adrmrchis fonUnay-catt stood. 

■r* ' F^c ewcaateab0 ^ Btedg - Meanwhile, down in the big city, 

^.apatfoMie 33,802 in 38,756 LonSnm flocked to the 

:; c ' SditionS^lSTolt^ 

ctJtS- -ham and Arsenal Spam’ added bo- 

■r- l -'r h* For k>aat1»hci^a Gttman pro- ^wmhotpe tn Diviaon Three be- ous was the return after almost a 

•• A\t. ■• ‘ ^*^^i^lt(IIced.^A!i* I h<rl^-SO'lh^ ; BIStO ; '*^7**' ■ year of the little Argentine, Ossie 

— ^ tS .j^nE &* Rob Hughes ^ awa ^ 

jx gB-ffl ^ntHBan’i-lan^gt % binding Ksfeokcn leg. 

'---- .v., .. XpreS inwmea- - ■;. '■■‘iyr.ytfat*. 1&46L, and Fourth Division ': Arsenal's purpose was grimmer 



Rams Eliminate Cowboys , 24-1 7 


Cump-JeJ fc Oa swff Frm Dapwches White had to piav catch-up foot- White threw a pass intended for 

IRVING, Texas — When the ball- In the second half, the Cow- Doug Coshie. Jim Cofiins cut in 
Dallas Cowboys wok fierce beat- boys passed 32 times and ran only front of Coshie and intercepted, 
ings from the Washington Red- 10 times. For die same. While com- giving ihc Rams the ball on iheir 
skills and San Francisco 49ers the pleied 32 of 53 for 330 yards. He 45. Ten plays later, on the first play 
last wo weeks, people wondered if was sacked three times and many of the last quarter. Ferragamo saw 
the ooce-nuehty team had slipped completions came because the Farmer waving his hands deep in 
that much. Apparently ii has. Rams weic willing to give up the the end zone. Ferragamo passed to 


White threw a pass intended for 


year of the Hide Argentine, Ossie 
Ardflea, complete with metal plate 
binding his broken leg. 

Arsenal's purpose was grimmer 


* *m \ _ ; T 


* U» 'r.-;-; ~ - ' '- ^- /Tore- 18:461, and Fourth Division Arsenal's purpose was grimmer 
rfay nottand agin Hot match - Bristol 'City; another to have by far. Ibe old Ettmian board had 
1 ms ayt^MMl fifanMkeKand - wa&ed through the bankruptcy sadtcd Manager Terry NriD iust 
poscn^his^ear is ^ han of court, trramphoi over Stockport in before Christmas, and some of his 
[ ■ McCartney s^ftp es of front of a xucriy rotmded Bjj88 16810 sections and the men he 
e,* ^anfl TattpeJW nnaiPS. who pairs of-fcyes. - bought with over £1 mtHion a year r? 

ally - pfeyedT'iiL , the- match, TTuwe^^pwdsjind the £32,9878 over seven wars were promptly dis- 

ioa^'«o.'Tv.;' , .- 'v'. - V - - ($47,171) in receipts Hon that omd ty Don.Howe, his iieuteii- 
wwe Wthen, Dot al aDLiad'al . banked. twBl be envied amons ms- ant coach. 




r^N. *®* *?-®cc, team alLbadal . banked, twffi be envied among ma- 301 coach* 
a-, 'jfe game,” iecafls tnc avuiKailftr ior clobs in the NeLherlands, * As caretaker boss, Howe “regret- 
i : 'og^di^^Tbacwcre a couple d .France or. Scandinavia. They win tad** NrilFs departure, but an- 
^ftpdred pf-us at iL . .■ . We didn't be envied, tbo. in Ipswui, an erst- nounced that Iw wanted the job. 
-jiced, no sBferce for .that - , sort :of while European idree that has hit a .I® 8 first change proved that, com- 
nffl& Yon couMsay h«ere nsort , imld run of failure and drew its eth the darkest hour, cometh a new 
tMtndee, sown didn’t kee^nagoal' .smallest atteodanceT in years — (black) man. Raphael Meade’s first 

’ h*41*a ” " ' . 1 'I'f • -v " j f n rrtT flu — — . !_■ 


-- > vfSTflidee, sowe didn’t krep^nagoal' .smallest attendance ' m years — (black) man. Raphael Meade's first 

. - ,~ c -.W^eiiha 1 ." -:r. ; ... . : V14,47 1 - The weather was as temper- Swws of the season brought him 

• - l .?.*■ .. MemcsieK'Bht after Bcnm^ Day "ate aroundTpswich as dsewhere, so ti 0 "® 6 gosds_ against Watford and 

• • . . v . ■ fie JdQing roomed* ogam wub jw^.-.ihe answer must be - that faihire, owt® in a 4-2 victory over 

= ' . !'-> Iav Tte .€P® J ? no-man’s- ^ cwm m<3uistnias, is nm toteraled. ^«ns. 

“ ‘‘ S :laid»ai»mader^howalMt^;- . . Ettertbai, or Suffolk’s conntiy The other two came from Charlie 

• ; towed, and^at the same, time .how ■ cousins ore not getting bold of the Nicholas, the £750,000 Scot whose 
. ,lis jitttriy irrelevant;' soccer reaBy Is. . t^h ^nnrddcs..Hon did so, apeo- fs3®» bad been the final straw for 

'-* 1 *- ^.>TheG*mnansMye.stb^ tactdaiiy. It behefitted from a rag- Neiffs management. Sony as he 

■*.- -. ^aig the game.. during the ynkside : ing controversy involving the rare was 1 T e, Ty>" Nicholas told us 

-isrtivity, btU Bta the Brits. Wule .^>peBTance ,of visiting Scnnth- bow “a pressure seemed to Kfl 
. rirtualty thcwfac^erf Europe ^oes tgptfs reserve center- 



that much. Apparcmly it has. Rams wer 
On Monday, the Los Angeles s b° n P 385 
Rams made the most of Cowbov Althou 


Rams made the most of Cowbov Although the temperature 

— — — ■ warmed up to 27 degrees Farenheii 

NFL PLAYOFFS (minus-3 Celsius!, only 43.521 

— ; 1 spectators, the smallest crowd in 

mistakes and scored a 24-17 upset the Cowboys’ 13 years in Texas 
victory in a National Football Stadium, turned up — 20.015 who 
League wild-card playoff game. had tickets stayed home. At the 
Ibe final score is deceptive: The end. many loyalists who remained. 
Rams dominated. After the Cow- unaccustomed to the recent erratic 
boys had taken a 10-7 lead early- in play of the Cowboys, were booing, 
the third quarter. Los Angeles pres- Until the slide, the Cowboys had 


Farmer waving his hands deep in 
the end zone. Ferragamo passed to 
him for a touchdown, making it 21- 
JO. 

Almost five minutes later, the 
Cowboys had moved to the Los 
Angeles 32. and on third down 
White passed deep for Butch John- 
.son. The ball was ihrown behind a 
wide-open Johnson, and Irvin in- 
tercepted on the Rom 3. He headed 
douTifield. slipped iwo tackles and 
seemed about to score until Ron 
Springs overhauled him on the 


sured them into giving away the made few mistakes. Then they Cowboy 3. The Rams turned Jr 


ball four straight limes. 


They fumbled away a punt, and loss to the Redskins, five tn the 42- 
the Rams scored on the next play 17 loss to the 49ers and four Man- 
far a 14-10 lead. Then the Rams dav against the Rams, 
intercepted duce of Danny White's the problems started for the 
P 3 ^ 4 - _ Cowboys in the third quarter when 

ibe first interception led to a Gary Allen misjudged a punt and 
touchdown and a 21-10 lead. The fumbled iL .After first giving the 


made four turnovers in the 31-10 vin's interception into a 20-yard 


field goal by Mike Lansford. 

For the Rams, it was a game of 
redemption. Their underdog status 
had angered them, and Coach John 
Robinson had played on that, de- 
manding all week “that we be phys- 
ical physical, physical. I wanted' to 


second, with LeRoy inm returning bail to the Cowbovs, the officials P' av whole game and not be 

1.-II CIA — r - J - r.u _ . ’ J _r r _ . : 


Thi *acoa»r* ftia 

Michel Platini: A victory for tbe game as H should be played. 


the ball 94 yards, led to a field goal mied that Mike Wiicher had recuv- 
and a 24-10 lead. The third led to exed forthe Rams on the Dallas 16- 
no points, but it preserved the vie- yard line: 


• ; gfohman s pressing need to get out night thigh heavily bandaged and 
?T - i 'ctfhisca^e^^framtheinotb- ins stamina certain to wane, this 

•• ec-in-law arid.' roM to rkey y takes player's magneri«trp. h«d little to do .per talk, t! 
y*n to the sto Btuos .in- numbers with the game. As lan Rntbam the ArsenaFs 
. ~ . that br^k-all seasonal-records. “ soccer player, he rales an honest served: “1 


i^toSS^^withhis Platini Is Voted Best Player in Europe 

- 1 ^ rt thi^i heavily bandaged and Good old Don. As caretaker iwematumai Henu Tribune 


lory for the Rims because the 
Cowboys scored a touchdown with 
73 seconds remaining in the game. 

The Rams, with a 9-7 regular- 
season record, advanced to the Na- 
tional Conference semifinals and 


* , u-°vpJA^ M L t0 ? ews P ar 'LONDON — Michel Platini is the continent's new soccer king. His 
that Nicholas had become French artistry attracted four times as many votes as any other competi- 
s patron samt, and ob- tor for France-FootbalTs 1983 European footballer of the year award. 


On the next play. Demur d lined 
up on the lefl stoned cutting to- 
ward the middle and cut back again 
to the lef t comer. Dennis Thurman, 
his defender, was leaning inside 
and was left behind. Dennard 


will play the Redskins Sunday in c^ght Ferragamo’s pass for the 
Washington. p e Detroit boos louc hdwm that put the Rams 


: . -v. w. .( _ ■ r’ S — V — ~ — — w mm *» yvtMAi miiuu^ jim nmip ii 1IUIII Z.O WllllUICa. 

* Sotham the intana- mght m Tory would stffl be in Bravo. It is a victory for the game as it should be played — with 

, 1X ^■■ cncl ^ e «s monglBSlo- charge.” NeiD. awaiting payoff for degance. control, iovrotivencss a^KOring prowess. Italso rewards a 

> •— 8 & y^s remaining on a contraa man's character, for in his first season with Juventus Platini overcame the 

fcs wey hvetmtfieoHiikof bankrupt-- bhidgeonmg bat, a Boy bowler and signed last summer, took Ins family jealousy of Italian dubmates and the trials of new lamniaee, diet and 

; ^ ““ catch a birdin to 8 ^ playing regimen. The style is indeed the man. 

t One other soccer absentee ova- Only two shadows doud the achievement: A loach of Common Market 

■ nmusntu anti Tnc nnnrmtvunDer- . Thn mnirmimv OH mw t, , t.. v / ■ .■ ... < r. ... , A 


will meet the 49ers Saturday in San 
Francisco: the winners of those two 


ahead for good. 

Then the interceptions began. 


liuonm.Cbristmas m at c h e s, jys most exciting performers — a ,214 years remaining on a contract 
re oh the brink of banknqrti-' bludgeoning bat, a fiery bonder and signed last summer, took his famil y 
xwMnotajrwvea break in .a fieMer who can catch abird in to a show. 

; f^L One other soccer absentee over 

ingan fltte jmnonty upper- .•••The controversy was over his do- Christmas was Tommy Younger 
jwrt rf odmg out with the dsion to play soccer 48 hows be- one-rime international goalkeeper 
the 92 teagne teams will- foreflying can for Errand's crick- and now president of the Scottish 
M ffines,. home- and et tour of J=iji, New Zealand and FA ScotfeuTs defeats are pffing 
limn ^4 hours. .. Pakistan. The more cricket’ s distni- UDi.andYoumuar fnded the cbmu 


FA Scotland’s defeats are 
up, and Younger faded the 


chauvinism (hat permits only European nationals as candidates (hence 
Italian-based Brazilians Falcao and Zico are ruled personae non grata) 
and Platini’s own failure on the big day. He. and Juventus, froze against a 
functional Hamburg, for whom Felix Magnth (fifth in the peril) won the 


f'ilie 46 Boring Day matches at- taries told him what be should do against Manager Jock Stein by say- 
: .)n«ed 563,800 fans, by -far the 0 a, not take the “ridiculoudy on- ing: “Let's have the baG up the 


: \)actod 563.KJ0 fans, by -far the 
i swson’s ln^iest attendant and, as 
r f writer another fadf a nriffion or so 

- jrepushing -through the turnstiles 
. qb Tbesday. The target was tobet- 
‘ilBr;fest yrai , s two^ay Christmas 

- jpcrictf ]-2mDlimL - J 


0-e^ not take the “ridictiloudy an- ing: “Let’s have the ball up tee 
necessary risk” afugory), the more pmk quicker. The punters don’t 
Bo tham's defiance was aroused. He- Sire wlmt they're seeing and neither 
played. Monday and- Tuesday, and do L* He then took a plane to 
was booked for a late tackle in the Hawaii to get away from it all for 
second match, which Scunthorpe three weeks. Nice one Tommy: 
lost, 5-1. And while cricket' sweat- Happy new year. 


inst Manager Jock Stein by say- Between Platini and Magath came LiverpooTs Kenny Dalglish and 
“Let’s have the ball up the Denmark’s AHen Simonsen, old-timers cocking a snook al critics who had 
c quicker. The punters don’t written them off. And that Gordon Strachan, a miniature Platini who 
what they're seeing and neither assisted Aberdeen to tbs mantle of European team of the year. 

L” He then took a plane to The vote: Platini 110 points, Dalglish 26, Simonses 25, Strachen 24, 
ran to get away from it all for Magath 20, Renat Dassaev (Soviet Union} IS, Jean-Marie Pfaff (Bd- 
e weeks. Nice one Tommy: gitim) IS, Jesper Olsen (Denmark) 14, Kari-Heinz Rummenigge (West 
>py new year. Germany) 14 and Biyan Robson (England) 13. — R.H. 




— • ■* . Caapikdby Oar Staff Pmm Dapmdas 

"'•IdDELBOUEiKB — PaiilhfcNa- 
mcc and Marie Ethnoridson gave 

Australia a 2-1 lead over Sweddi 

; Tuesday in' the Davis Cup- tennis 
• * v -final by registeimg a conv^mi^ & 

■ -u vf&snd -,4- 

. Anshaha needs .mily a spEt of 


cope with the power attack of the 40, on his own service. But Jarrvd 

A J:, •«. _n. ' -J .1 _ .!• , , , r . 


Australians^ who oil thein'to rib- was wide on the third break pomt 
baru with power serves and vd- and Edmondson leveled the set at 
leys and superb returns. The losers 1-afl. 

Tuesday in the bav^ QnT tmnis ^ «gM .potential service Janyd was broken again in the 
final by registering a conwodng 6- break points aB day —and won fifth game of the second set when 
4,64 6-2 victory 'over Aridcre Jar- . .noneoftisem. Edmondson played a return with 

^ - ^ MfcNameeswmm-tmrourineia- tiw racket beWd his bacL The ball 

AnstniBa rnily a srifii of ‘ a senesroi war daaccs that diRpedovCTthentt,btitSinionssoii 
WednesS»*s. two sn^es ^ amnsed the crowd of 12^00 and faded .with bis return and theAus- 
■ ■ Vi» ii mi. n—' ^pc«sibtyriitthrithecCTOa^^ tralians took a 3-2 lead. 

. DAVIS CUP FINAL : SrodiA pair «ume into the match Edmondson and McNamee 

— — ~r— — ■ - ; with a 6-1 record m cup. compett- brtrire again in the fifth game of the 

to nan the cup for the first time' tiou but started nervously and nev- final set winning it at love, when 
soar 1977.:^ ... " . ' er found their rhythm. From the Sunonswn overlit anothS easy 

Pat Cash wtD meet JbakimNys- - outsel the Anstrahans' positiaoa] gnjundstroke. 
gm intiie first singles match, with play was all buLfanWos as they j d ^ simonssrat could not 
Jotn Htzgerald pitted against pounded d nves down the toss or ^ ^ ^ ^ Edmondson 
Mao Wihncterin the other. spht ^ Swedes w* strop of scored the match-winner on a rm's- 

f* ^ ^ Ml ball that fefljusi over the neL 

rimes while Sweden has won it Janyd lost his servicem the tmrtL Me , f . , 

w»~in 1975. : ' • • game 6f the first set, whidi the 


. DAVISCUPFINAL 

ttnwn'ihe cup for the first time 

snuim.:. . ... " 

Pat CashwiD meet JoalomNys- 
mxn in the first smgles match, with 
John Fitzgerald pitted against 
Mats WHanderinthe other. 
AustraBa.has won the cup 24 
while Sweden has won it 
xwse~in 1975. : 

- Edmondson and McNamee 
needed an hoar and 43 minutes to 
cane out their victory. ■ 

- The match saw sevtzal disputed 
jails, which upset the Swedes’ cop- 
antratidcL, 


ing control at then 
in 30 mimztes. The 


m firet *L wSTSe “ llwt «* ^ ““toh of our 

aTSc^t, wrapped^ ^ whole rareer wamng 
res. Thev^ondsa wS^ ^ 3 P™* 9*P » coniC 



m 


games wBl meet the following Sun- c 1 UC11 . UJC 

dayfor the conference ride a Four nunules ^ Denn3rd s TD ’ 

berth in the Super Bowl on Jan. 21 

The Rams have had offensive ' ";3£" 

punch aD season, mostly from Eric ;• ' v 

Dickerson, their rookie running 4 V 

back. Kckerson led the league in 

regular-season rushing with 1,S08 . » . • ;.Ai - c T 

yards. This rime, in a siadtum Hrjjwv'’’” a £ 

where be played many college VF" 

games for Southern Methodist he f 

carried 23 times for 99 yards. ^jmimmg 

He lost a total of nine yards on L*r- •"’Vn 

his final two carries and left the SL . . .tx 

game in the last five minutes with a 

terback. was stowed last week 1 with 
the flu. but he recovered enough to 

pass for three touchdowns Monday TIB: ■ 1 

— 18 yards to David Hill in the mL * 

first quarter. 16 yards to Preston 
Dennard in the third quarter and 8 ••• 

yards to George Fanner in the ? .V' -;’?(• 

fourth. In all Ferragamo comp let- 

ed 15 of 30 passes for 162 yards. He j* ■ 

was not intercepted. & A . ' ; “ '' 

The Cowboys had reached the k . ^ 

conference championship game the y 
three previous seasons, and this 
year their 12-4 record was bettered ) 
in the league only by the Redskins’ PiwpK 1 - J 

But their ball-control offense de- ^ -Jf 4 . 

pends on their running game. In ^ ^ 

their 12 regular-season victories, v f ■ 

rit^ rushed for more than 100 • . 

yards each time. In their four } j - ‘ v 

losses, they- did not On Monday, SH) - - 

Tony Dorsett, their bread-and-bnt- 'mmrnumKr S 
ter runner, carried 17 rimes for only „ 

59 yards, and the Dallas ground Dexter Clinkscale (47) and r 
game produced only 63 yards. on Vince Ferragamo for the Is 


turned off if some things didn't go 
right. 

“And." he accurately observed, 
“we did go after them.’* iX IT. M T) 


■ NFL Playoff Schedule 

CONFERENCE SEMIFINALS 
Selvrtfav 

AFC: Saatiie at Miami 
NFC: OrirMt cl San Francl&cc 

Sunday 

NFC: la. Rami al Wayiinslon 
AFC: Pittsburgh ai LA Polfl«r>. 
CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS: Job. a 
SUPER BOWL XVIII: Jan. 23 




vm 







■ -%* 







Dexter Clinkscale (47) and Harvey Martin (79) teamed up 
on Vince Ferragamo for the last Cowboy sack of the season. 


HlliWUlllHJ riMWI. 1U JU IUU1UIM. LHU MWU jlbt mw J rlnn’t ft.:.,!, TV.. 1 

- The match saw several disputed closer, butthe Swedes failed to cap- {“JJJ 

calls, which upset the Swe^? con- ftafize. 7 " “J*-, 1 “ 

MQtration, . *n«* best .chance of a break- SoKhL" 

• But those raEngs aside^ Janyd through canto in the second game, giyratmin 
"ted Snwnsson amply could not when Ethnocodson was down, love- ^IJey werejusttoo good fonts, 

yv • said Sunansson-^vecouldnt have 

~ played any better, didn’t make any 

tactical mistakes — they were just 
too good and too steady. We nave 
no excuses." 

“We have not lost it yet We wilJ 
keep fighting,” said Swedish' Cap- 
tain Hans Qlsson. “You most re- 
member that Nystrom beat Cash a 
wed: ago [to win the New South 
V Wales Open], and there is no rea- 
son why 1 k cannot do it again. And 
if that happens we've got Wilander 
m the dreidmg singles.” jjpj ) 


NBA Standings 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
AHoaHc DMsloa 

W L Pet. GB 

PhllodolcWa » 5 NO - 

Boston 22 7 J3S — 

Now York 17 n MP 4Vs 

WQ UUn g t on 13 14 .481 ■ 

NwJcnfV 13 15 Mi HV> 

Control DWMoa 

MUwoukao 15 11 ST3 — 

Atlanta 14 M SOO 2tb 

DotnjH 13 14 AS1 3 

ChftXWI It 14 4IJ « 

Ctowtond « 21 J75 » 

Indiana 4 20 J31 9V» 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
MMitM DMdan 

Utah • IB 10 A43 — 

Da DM 15 12 JSS m 

Kansas City "13 13 JOB 4 

Denver 12 17 Mi tV> 

Houston 11 17 JW 7 

Son Antonio II II JO > 

PBdfiC Division 

Poritnnd 21 » JU — 

Los Angeles IB • AO 11k 



Thi Anoocnd Pin 

MONEY RIDER — Angel Cordero Jr. became tbor- 
oughbred racing's first jockey ever to surpass $10 mtition 
in annual earnings by ricEng Jacksboro to victory in the 
eighth race at Aqueduct Racetrack Monday in New York. 
Jacksboro won S22JMM), boosting Cordero’s 1983 earn- 
ings to $10,001,091. Cordero's 1,7(55 mounts this year 
have produced 358 victories, 291 seconds and 234 thirds. 


on, 13-10 


NHLStomdings 


£56 m 
J» I 
A K 4Vj 
JW 7 

JA7 3 


II T7 JU 
11 » J57 


JOS — 
Ml IVn 


Golden State 
Phoenix JS u M 71* 

SwrtttP - - - 12 15 Mi TVt 

sen oieao e 30 aio lita 

Mowmrs Result 

Phoenix 140, Denver 133, OT (Davis 40, Lu- 
cas 29; isaM 27. Enpllsh, Wimams 2D). 


14 K JO 7 


WALES CONFERENCE 
Patride DivMan 

W L T Pis OF GA 
NY islanders 24 10 2 50 170 123 

Philadelphia SD 10 i ii 161 134 

NY Ranperfr 19 13 4 A 146 140 

WosMnoton 17 18 2 36 12B 13S 

PltTBtHinWI 9 23 S 23 119 162 

New Jersey 7 26 2 16 98 162 

Adams Division 

Boston 23 10 2 48 159 104 

Buffalo 20 12 4 44 138 128 

Quebec 19 14 3 4l 165 132 

Montreal 17 17 2 36 133 131 

Hanford 13 II 3 73 122 138 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris Division 

Minnesota 17 14 4 38 145 152 

Ctueapo 15 19 3 33 1Z7 M0 

Toronto M 16 5 33 M7- 166 

St. Louis 13 19 4 30 140 156 

Detroit II 20 4 16 125 154 

Smyths Division 

Edmonton 26 7 4 56 220 149 

vcmcouver 15 18 3 33 153 153 

Calsarv 13 16 6 32 138 151 

wtnrtoea 13 19 t 30 158 175 

Las Arweles 12 IB 6 30 153 174 

Monday"! Results 

PhUadetabhi & washlneton 4 IMocLeteti 
(81, Rich Sutler (10), Howe 173. Kerr (25). 
StnhsaJo 114); Christian (12). Duchesne 17). 
Lauahlln (91, Gauhf (10). 

CMcoaoXSL Louis 1 1 Larmer (171- O’Col lo- 
lwn (3). Sutler 111); Carhon <])). 

Montreal 2. Hartford 1 (Milan ID. waiter 
(10); NouteU (15)L 

Edmonton 6. Calaarv 3 (Kuril (32). Hufldy 
(2). Pauzar (I). Gretzky (43). Andersen (23). 
Ltaseman (10) : Quinn (21. Jackson 12), Loan 
(17)). 

Winnipeg & Minnesota 1 (MocLean (14). 
Botev cn (12), McBatn (5). DeBIOlS (191. 
Haweretwk (16); Astilon 15)). 

Plttwurah 7. N.Y. Rangers 4 (Fiockfiori 
U2), Brlcklov 3 (7). Gatos 2 (3). RoaBtan (8) ; 


NHL Scoring Leaders 


The Auociuted Press 

HONOLULU — Freshman DJ. 
Dozier crashed into the end zone 
from two yards out with three min- 
utes left to lift Penn Slate to a 1 3-10 
victory over the University of 
Washington in the Aloha Bowl here 
Monday. 

Dozier's run over right tackle 
capped a comeback that negated a 
Washington 10-3 halftime lead. 
The victory allowed Penn State to 
finish the season at 8-4-1 — after 
losing its first three games. 

Trailing, 10-6. the Peon State of- 
fense, which had been held in check 
for much of the game, got the ball 
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plays being his 19-yard pass to run- 
ning back Jon Williams and a 16- 
y order to Kevin Baugh. 

Penn stale took a 3-4) lead on its 
first possession with Nick Ganci- 
tano hitting a 33-yard field goaL It 
ended a 12-play. 49-yani drive that 
was helped by a personal foul that 
moved the ball to the Washington 
39-yard line. 

The Huskies got their first score 
of the game on a 57-yard punt 
return by senior Dannv Greene, 
who was named the game's out- 
standing offensive player. Greene 
took a nigh punL burst up the mid- 
dle past would-be Ladders and then 
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on its own 4i»-yara une witn o:M to beat the punier. George Reynolds, 
Pky- to the end zone. Jeff Jaeger's extra i 

* Quaterback Doug Strang led the point made it 7-3 with 8:5 1 to go in 1 
nine-play scoring drive, the big the first half. « 
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Washington increased its lead to 
10-3 when Jaeger kicked a 39-yard 
field goal 36 seconds before half- 
time. 

That ended a 10-play. 65-yard 
drive, which included a 37-yard 
pass from Sieve Pelluer to flanker- 
back Mark Patlison. 

Penn State made it 10-6 when 
Gancitano kicked a 49-yard field 
goal. Lhe longest of his career, with 
12:21 left in the game. 

The Nitlany Lions could muster 
only four first" downs and 58 yards 
in total ofTense in the first half, 
compared with Washington’s 180 
yards. 

Reynolds was named the game's 
outstanding defensive player. He 
had eight punts for a 46.8-vard av- 
erage. 

ESCORTS & GUIDES 


YOU)! WAY AM5TBQMJH 
ESCORT SERVICE 
TB-- 020 - 834053 - 852259. 


GENEVA-GSTAAD TOP ESCORT 
SERVICE. TEL- 022/29 SI 30 


Thi* uwiiii vi antes tfrvicB ha 
b*M featured as IS* tap ft mart 
Bubm feeort Sarvica by 
USA ft W reg U oiKd nan nwo 
tndudtasitaAo and TV. 


Transition 


UritePteatexnteod 

Victors Pftnl Md'Jamee, kfc and Ma* Edmondson 

That war the match of our lives. ’ 


FOOTBALL 

Doted State* Footed) LtMH 
NEW JERSEY— Slsnid Brian SUM. qudr* 
tertnek. 

HOCKEY 

Naftaaal Hockay U09WI 
MONTREAL— RMrtlted Affle Turcatfe. 
«mter, hnn th* U A hmlrn imdun team. 
"■ 'COULStM 

MEMPHIS ST^-Nomed Ray DanwttV 
head football coach. 
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Call: ana code for Germany. 

ftm 2114*26066 


from Germany caff 

6211-626066 


REGENCY - USA 

WDRLDWH3E MULTtLMGUAL 
ESCORT SERVICE 

NEW YORK cmr 

Tab 212-838-8027 
ft 212*753-1864. 


GNARLY'S ANGELS 

INTERNATIONAL E5CORT SERVICE 

• FRANKFURT • 

+ 

Everywhere in Europe 

06190-4488 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 
(N NEW YORK 
TEL: 212-737 3291. 

LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Excart Sarrire. 

Tel: 736 5877. 


LONDON ELITE 

Escort Service 

TEL: 221 8793 
LONDON 

TOP GIRLS 

Day & Eitting EkwI Service 

TEL: 402 0004 


AMSTERDAM 

H. EUROPE ESCORT SERVICE 

020 - 644994 - 641634 

TW HAGUE 533429 
BOTTBBMM 334040 


LONDON 

Portmen Escort Agency 

67 CMtam Street, 
London WT 

Tel: 486 3724 or 486 1158 


LONDON LADY 

ESCORT SSV1CE 

Monona afternoon & evening service 

Tel: 402 8150 


LONDON 

KENSMGTON 

SCOUT SBtVKE 

10 KB1SINGTON OttHCH ST. W8 
TEL 937 9136 OR 937 9133 


LA VENTURA 

BOOST SERVICE 

NEWrasKary 

212-888-1666 


ZURICH-GENEVA 

Monique Escort and Guide Serdae 
Tel: 01*361 90 00 


ZURICH 

GRACE SCOOT ft GUIDE SERVICE 
TEL 01 / 462 62 30. 


Messdina Armterdan 

E5CORT SHtVICE 
Tel;B3 65 33. 83 65 34 
83 65 54 


AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT GUIDE SERVICE 
SINCE 1973 
1*1:247731 


NEW YORK 

iiNSSE Bcorr satVKz 

212-759-6052 


« LONDON WE5T 

06190-4488 ESCORT savra 

SCOWS AVAtt^TOTRAm l ^^ 7 ^*S? KX 

ANvwHStE TEL* 01-747 3304 


NEW YORK 

And other u.s. one 

Tound Godet. Travel Cortnamn, 

I A8 n at ionet te CrwW Carth Acceaed 
Tet 2I2-765-7BW or 21 ?-745-7754 


MADRID EVASION 

ESCORT ft GUIDE 58TVKE 
MUUOMGUAL 

MADRID 341 41 42 - 261 43 35. 


AJUSTOCATS 

tOrtdon boon 5ervice 

let 437 47 41 / 4742 
12 noon • MrAigto 


HOLLAND. 

02997-3685 


LONDON ESCORT AGENCY. 
Tet 935 5337. 

LONDON ESCORT SERVICE. Tet 937 
6574. 

MIAMI. FLORIDA. ESCORT SERVICE 
30SW-3ti5J u 30S42M 722. 

totoANTE ESCORT SERVICE London 
761 5014. 

ZURICH. VIP ESCORT SStVTCE. Tet 
057 '33 18 76: H-Mam-lpm & 6pm 
VIENNA - IPR boon Service Tet 
-(2&S46 flam Itken. 

COPENHAGEN ESCORT SHtVICE. 
Tel- Qt ■ S6 00 32. 

NEW YOWL RENT'S ViP. Escort 
Service Tet 212-581 1948 

LONDON BSLE5 feoorr Service CcJ 
Q1-5M 3829. 

NEW YORK'S BYRON'S ESCORT 

Service 2I2-254-1577. 

FRANKFURT + SURROUNDINGS. 
Evelyn i EsoortAomcy. Q6i 1/364656. 

FRANKFURT - PETRA Escort & Travel 
Serve*. TelOill r6B?4Q5 

GENEVA JAD6 DQNUNA. fecal 5er. 

vice. Til; 0ZI/31 16 73. 

FRANCTUBT OKA SCOUT Servra. 

I FVsse tet Q6H-55882&. 

FRANKFURT BW ESCORT & tmvel 

, «rn« Tet OW -557210 


ROME OJLIB EUROPE ESCORT 

& Guide ServiceJet D6/5S9 2604- 589 

114* (from ID am w to H FRANKFURT JB4NY ESCORT & travel 

■ — wrnee Tet 06 H -557210 
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Lewd Eortern, 813-921-7946. A* MADRID LOU Exert Servire. Tet 

AMBBCAN ESCORTS. 24553Q9. Cred> ends. * 

_ MUNICH- WHCOME beort Serv-w 

LONDON -OS5EA GIRL boart 5er- Tet 069469 
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DUBSBDOHF ^BCORT SBti^ 
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Easy on the Concrete JullO IglcSIHS 


After 100 Million Records, the Spanish Crooner 
Sets Out to Conquer the United States Public 


PEOPLE 


Block’s Travel Price Tag\ 


Bv Russell Baker 

N EW' YORK - Washington’s 
response to the present spate 
of terror bombings is the concrete 
barricade. 1 imagine the bombing 
communitv is pleased. Command- 
ing only oid-fashioned TNT and a 
handful of fanatics, they see con- 
o«e evidence that the? can bully a 
thermonuclear superpower. 

Surely the government can do 
better than this. Winston Churchill 
once observed that a leader bent 
down to keep his ear to the ground 
presents an uninspiring view to his 
followers. A government hunkered 
down behind concrete is even less 
inspirational particularly when it's 
a government that preaches the 
strength of an open society. 

Well of course, we must consid- 
er the security problem. Ours is an 
age obsessed with security. We 
worry incessantly about Social Se- 
curity and buy insurance to provide 
security for our next-of-kin after 
we shuffle off to Paradise. 

Security guards shadow us as we 
study trinkets at the dime store. 
Security details accompany our 
presidents, (heir f amili es and our 
presidential candidates when they 
step out to buy a valentine; follow 
our former presidents around the 
golf course; accompany the wives 
of our former presidents when they 
go shopping. - 

Real estate developers’ ads boast 
of the security built into their con- 
structions: Television monitors in 
the laundry room. CIA window 
locks, electronic warning lights, 
.armed security agents at the gate- 
house. 

□ 

Millions or Americans keep pis- 
tols in the house for security. Mil- 
lions submit happily to airport 
metal detectors’ scrutiny for securi- 
ty. For security the government 
constantly expands its nuclear ar- 
senal. wages the occasional small 
war, works secretly lo subvert the 
occasional unsympathetic foreign 
government and spends a large part 
of the national treasure each year 
to improve our war-making ability. 

In the preface to his “collected 
poems." e.e. cummings asked, 
“what does being bom mean to 
most people?" and replied: “Catas- 
trophe unmitigated.’* The Ameri- 
can obsession with security sug- 
gests he was not far wrong. From 
infancy’s first insurance policy, the 
American travels a life in which the 


constant goal is to avoid the risks of 
living. 

What most people really want, 
said cummings. was “a guaranteed 
birthproof safety suit" to insulate 
them from the hazards that go with 
having been bom. 

To argue this line nowadays, ex- 
cept among certain free souls and 
adventurers, is to risk being labeled 
an idioL Being sensitive about my 
reputation. I hesitate to urge Wash- 
ington to remove the concrete; 
thumb its nose at the bombers and 
say, “Pipsqueaks can never make 
democracy cower in a bunker ” 

Still concrete is a mistake. If 
security must prevail above all, at 
least lei some aesthetic consider- 
ation enter imo its arrangements. 

Concrete is the material of pris- 
ons. Placed to form a wall between 
the world and the U.S. government, 
it is son of solution we expect from 
the Soviet Union, that famous 
builder of walls. 

There is an old maxim to the 
effect you should choose your ene- 
my carefully, because he is what 
you will end by resembling. The 
concrete barricades offer an oppor- 
tunity to start disproving this the- 
ory. 

With the slightest ingenuity, se- 
curity barriers can be transformed 
from eyesores suggesting the ugli- 
ness of totalitarian states into ob- 
jects of great beauty. 

If. for example, the aim is to 
prevent a maniac from driving a 
truck of dynamite into the White 
House, there are better methods 
than planting coacrete. Why not a 
moat, for example? 

There is ample room on the 
White House grounds for a lovely 
wide moaL With its splendid gar- 
deners, the White House could 
landscape its banks with flowering 
growth that would enhance the 
beauty of downtown Washington. 
Its water might be filled, not with 
crocodiles, but with a brilliant as- 
sortment of colorful fish, to be 
changed every season by the Na- 
tional Aquarium. 

Access to the grounds, con- 
trolled by drawbridges from the 
nation’s best architects, might cre- 
ate a sense of fantasy to delight 
children, who now tend to be bored 
by the White House 

Tinkling water, drawbridge, and 
flowers rather than concrete walls? 
Why not? Because the KGB 
wouldn’t do it that way. I suppose. 

New York Tana Service 


By Richard Harrington 

Washington Pa it Service 

W ASHINGTON — For the first lime in 
his life, he's struggling. 

The Spanish accent is warmly thick, the 
words well chosen but delivered with an edge 
of trepidation. Julio Iglesias. the elegant man 
who has sold the rest of the world more than 
100 million records of romantic ballads in 
Spanish, Fiend. Italian, German, Portu- 
guese and Japanese, wants the United States. ' 

The big question: Even with his 115 plati- 
num and 395 gold albums, with bis picture 
appearing more than 15,000 limes in maga- 
zines since 1968, with 5,000 fan letters a week, 
will the United Slates want him? 

.Iglesias, a boyish 40, is relaxing in a dress- 
ing room at the National Building Museum. 
On Lfae verge of 6 feet (1.82 meters), dressed 
in a demure gray suit, he is Meditetranean- 
and-Mi ami-tanned, rich-casual and oovice- 
nervous. He is wailing his turn to appearin 
“Christmas in Washington," an hourlong 
special taped before an audience including 
President Ronald Reagan. 

“It is the most difficult thing 1 ever did in 
my life," he said, “because it is the most 
. American thing I ever did. I have to learn 
everything by heart." he says with a genial 
grimace. *It’s really pain, but it’s Ole It’s 
exciting. You will see my nerves." 

The show is part of an Iglesias battle plan 
that includes concerts in major U.S. cities and 
appearances on all sorts of televirion shows 
— a Sinatra birthday party, the Country 
Music Awards a few months ago. the stan- 
dard talk and variety shows. In February, he 
will perform at the white House in a memori- 
al tribute to Princess Grace of Monaco. In 
January hell be in Tampa Bay to sing the 
national anthem at the Super Bowl 
And there’s the loog-a wailed English al- 
bum. with a little help from Diana Ross, 
WiUie Nelson. Sian Getz, the Beach Boys and 
the Pointer Sisters — as wide a spectrum of 
audience lenderizers as one could ask for. It 
remains to be seen whether Americans, at 
least the non-Spanish speaking ones, wifl em- 
brace his lushly sentimental style. The U.S. 
pop market is a tyranny of youth and it’s been 
a while since anyone has tried to sell a new 
40-year-old act. 

Of course, Iglesias doesn't need the United 
States; though he already owns a tittle piece 
of it, an island off Miami Beach with the S3- 
million mansion he has called home since 
1978. He is considered die most popular pop 
singer in the rest of the world, and if to most 
Americans he is “Who-tio?" he is simply Julio 
in enough countries lo form a United Natrons 
blocking vote. 

“It’s very obvious." he says. The United 
States “is important. In show business, this is 
the country and I think it is a very good 
challenge. 1 have an opportunity now and I 
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“The most difficult thing,” 

will try to do iL It’s part of ego, vanity, many 
things together. 

“I'm trying to be a success. Maybe I will 
□ever make success in this country, bat I fed 
an is with me. People think I'm in a hurry. 
I’m 40 years old; I've been in a hurry all my 
life. Now I have to be sure what I'm doing is 
good, that’s all." 

Which is why that first English album, 
expected earlier in the fall has been delayed 
several times. “I am very concerned," Iglesias 
admits. “I've been working on it the last five, 
six months, and there is still three months' 
work. I stopped every concert all over the 
world and am just concentrating to finish." 

The problem, he admits, is the language. 
Despite the study, the immersion, the concen- 
tration, English remains elusive. “I never 
studied English. I just became conscious of 
how important the English was to the music 
when 1 start to sing. 


“The lines feel different, .the phrasing, the 
musical moods. If I tried to phrase the way 
that I did in Italian, French or Spanish, forget 
it, nobody would even understand.” 

There has been some talk that Iglesias 
might abandon his traditional audience. He 
bristles. “You talk about people I have be- 
longed to for maxjy years, maybe two genera- 
tions, and now I’m going to forget them? Not 
at alllBini! Nonononono. I can’t forget some- 
thing that is in my roots, my blood, my skin." 

The Iglesias story really starts in 1 %&. The 
son of a prominent Madrid gynecologist, he 
had grown up immersed in studies (tor the 
bar) and spons (he had been a goalkeeper for 
the Real Madrid soccer team). There had 
been tittle interest in mnric and I gl«i«s in- 
sists no oae could have known he could ring 
because he never did, not even in the shower; 

“I was a very strong man.” Iglesias says 
proudly. “And then when I was 21, 1 was in 
an [automobile] accident and in the hospital 
for two years. But from the bed I start to 
renew my life." 

A nurse had given Iglesias a guitar as an 
alternative to the bedside radio, and be start- 
ed to play “and I start to write some. And 
after, I finish my studies and I want to send 
my songs to the record companies for people 
to ring. One of the artistic directors sad, 
•Why you don’t ring yourself the sougT and I 
said I never sing m my Hfe, never." 

The record company man suggested enter- 
ing a soag contest that featured new artists. “ 

I rehearsed a little and I went to the contest 
and I won. I don’t know why. And since that 
time I start to sell records and forget about 
everything else. 

“If in 1966 you say to me I'm going to be a 
ringer, I can't believe iL Not ever. But people 
don’t know what they have inside until they 
discover it one day." He snaps his finger, a 
synopsis of two years in the hospital. “And 
the first time I fed l have to be a singer was 
the first day I listen to my song and my voice 
on the rathe in my car." 

The song Iglesias heard went to No. 1 in 
Spain, and the global assault began. “I start- 
ed my career in the %>anish countries because 
it was ury mother language From Spain I - 
went to South America, from Chile to Mexi- 
co, making my music known in those coun- 
tries. After 1973 I started the European ca- 
reer, recording in French, then Italian, then 
German, then Portuguese and Japanese. One 
day two years ago, they put- my records in 
England for tiro first time." Ana sold a mil- 
lion records— in Spanish. Nowit’s on to the 
United States and dues-paying shows such as 
“Christmas in Washington." 

*Tve always been doing shows like this 
one.” Iglesias says —be has appeared on 793 
television programs in 69 countries. “That’s 
exactly what's happened all over in my life in 
music." 


' The U.S. agriculture secretary, 
John R. Block, who has a reputa- 
tion for traveling abroad more than 
any other person ever to hold the 
job, win be off again in January. 
Mode and other senior Agriculture 
Department officials plan to visit 
Europe,- the- Middle East, North 
Africa and South America. Depart- 
ment accountants say the costs erf 
sending Block abroad totaled near- 
ly J70Q,000 in the Cist 20 months of 
the Reagan administration. The 
travel figures woe given to Die 
Associated Press under a Freedom 
of Information Act requesL The 
department’s Office of Operations 
- said the expenses induded trans- 
portation, whether by commerical 
or government-owned aircraft 
They also covered node's official 
party, which varies from trip to trip 
but usually includes at least a cou- 
ple of aides and security people. 

□ 

Buckingham Palace said Tues- 
day that the American evangelist 
Bffiy Graham had been invited by 
Queen vsahMt Q to preach be- 
fore the British royal family and 
other worshipers at Sandringham 
parish church on Jan. 15. A palace 
spokesman said Graham bad^been 
a guest of the queen on several 
occasions over many years. Thor 
friendship goerway, way bade. She 1 
appreciates the work he does way 
much.” The queen is the temporal 
head of the Chinch of England, 
with the tide “Defender of the 
Faith.” Sandringham parish 
church is on the queen’s Sandring- 
ham estate in Norfolk, about 100 
miles (IS) kilometers) northeast of 
London. The church seats only 130 
people, but the Daffy Telegraph 
newspaper said at least 10,000 peo- 
ple were expected to gather outside 


me." He added that, “on a certain! 
level not too far from the surfaced 
he doesn’t like roe. The same gpe-f 
tor me" He went on to add, howw l 
cay that the two musicians haw 
shared 30 years of friendship. ST:; 
roon said erf Ms latest solo albun 
“At first I thought, I really can’t ds y 
iL Three new songs arc too muef r 
about ray life — about Curie FMh‘<" 
er — to have anybody else sute$ 
them.** Garfunkd talked him out of I 
thni he said but their professions- , 
and personality dashes -eventual!" 1 
nmdft ily» miMKifmi rtf Simon atb* . 


Garfunkd impossible. 

□ 

Barbra Streisand, who says shell 
never appear nude in a film, once 
did a topless scene that she later 
had killed. Herbert Ross, director 
of “The Owl and the Pussycat,” a 
movie Streisand starred in with 
George Segal wanted a topless 
shot. Typically' Streisand, she 
agreed — only a she had the right 
to give it thumbs down if she felt it 
didn’t work. Jt didn't, in her view, 
so out h.went, and Streisand vowed 
never a gam 


Bob Hope returned to the United 
States on Tuesday after a Christ- 
mas visit with the U.S. 6th Fleet off ; 
Lebanon, and said it was the most 
exdtmg tqur of his career. The - 
weeklong visit was the 80-ytar-okf y 
entertainer’s first to UJS. troops in ; 
11 years and his 31st since he began . 
performing overseas during Christ- ; 
mas 1943. “I hadn’t had a laugh for ' 
11 years and 1 needed a fix," Hope j 
said during a brief news conference 
at McGuire Air Force Base in Newl’ 
Jersey. He couldn't wait to ‘blurt j 
out apresang question. “Who won ; 
the Dallas game? That’s .what 1 • 
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went to Budringfaam Palace in May 
1982 to receive die 10th Templeton 
Prize for Progress in Rctiaoi from 
Prince PhSp, the queen’s hushand. 
□ 

Pad Simon and Art Gsfuofcd 
were doomed to failure in their at- 
tempt to team up Simon 
says. In an interview in Playboy 
magazine, Simon was asked how he 
and Garfunkd got along during 
their European reunion tour. “We 
were hardy speaking to each other. 
Tm not sure why not It wasn’t my 
choice. I fell he wasn’t speaking In 


to 17). During the news conference, -j.” 
Hope mentioned the hour be was 1 
permitted to spend in BeiruL ’ 
“About an hour later, I hear, they . 
had an attack. Anyone who says I - 
don’t have good riming , that’s not i 
true,” Hope said. He wanted to ? 
entertain the troops in Bonn last ? 
Christmas,- but doctors and his v 
wife, Delores, convinced him that a ; 
hemorrhage in his right eye was too „ 
serious. Instead, he flew to Hous- ' 
ton for a Christmas telethon to -• 
raise money for the Bob Hope ’ 
School for the Handicapped in Port s 
Arthur, Texas. 
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